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T ENT H ‘MONTH 26, 


Publishers’ / Department. 


*,* We send this issue as a ‘‘ Sample Copy” toa 
number of persons. Those receiving it, with this para- 
graph marked, will understand that it is offered for their 
inspection FREE OF ANY CHARGE. 

*,* Yes, we know; the cover page of last week’s 
issue was dated Tenth month 12. The inside date 
was changed. Look within! And please take a 
pencil and change the 2 into a 9, so you will not be 
misied by outward appearances. 

*,* We are receiving daily a number of the 25- 
cent, 3 months’ new subscriptions. The cards sent 
out have come back in many cases with a quarter 
dollar duly enclosed. Please note as follows : 

1. These “‘ special offer”’ subscriptions will cease 
at the end of the three months paid for, and the 
paper will be stopped, unless we receive further or- 
ders. We hope to have the further order. 

2. We are short of back numbers and cannot go 
back of the issue of Tenth month 19. But we will 
make up the full three months, in all orders —run- 
ning into 1896 as far as may be needed. 

*,* The issue of Tenth month 12, containing the 
picture of Merion meeting house, and the exercises 
of the bi-centennial meeting is very scarce. Our 
supply is entirely exhausted, and we have orders 
for copies every day, some of them from long dis- 
tances, which we should like to fill. What is to be 
done? What can be done, except to ask, as we have 
to do in such cases, whether some of our subs :ribers 
who do not bind the paver, and do not send it toa 
friend, and do not feel special interestin the Merion 
commemoration, wil) return us their copies? We 
will gladly pay five cents api. ce, and postage for 
them. if the senders wil! give name and address,— 
which they can place in the lower left hand corner 
of the wrapper, without offense to the postal laws. 

*,* A subscriber writes us about the “ Boston Bin- 
der ”’ as follows: 

‘*T wish to know something about the binder you 
After a year’s papers are in- 
serted in it, will it open like a book without papers 
falling out?”’ 

To which we reply, Yes. The back and sides are 
strong materials, not so stiff as an ordinary book, 
but tough and stout, and will keep the papers to- 
gether for a Jong time, if not roughly used. But 


the main purpose of the Binder is to preserve the | 


year’s issues together to the end of the year. 


*,* We are informed by Alfred J. Ferris that the 
‘postage on the Philamthropic Labor Union report is 


five cents. Persons wno have sent a two-cent stamp | 


for a copy will kindly enclose three cents additional 
in stamps to same address 


*,* We cannot, without inconvenience and delay 
in the issue of the paper, insert any reading matter 
reaching us later than noon on Third-day. 


be got in if received on Fourth-day morning. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER 1N 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N 10th St. Phila. 


1895. 


| thankfully received 














J. T. JACKSON & C0, 
Real Estate Brokers. 


No. 711 WALNovT Sr., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


WOMAN PHYSICIAN, LIVING ALONE, HAS 
twocomfortable, sunny rooms to rent, with 
good board Or might rent house, furnished, 

toa small family, giving rent in exchange for board. 

Location, in an accessible and attractive part of 
West Philade hia. Reference. Address No. 88, 
this Office. 


N UNFURNISHED, SECOND-STORY FRONT 
room for rent. 730 N. 17th Street, Philad’a. 


RIENDS, AND OTHERS, “ACCOMMODATED 
with pleasant rooms and good table board 


at 3419 Hamilton street. M. F. PASCHALL, 
in charge. 





ANTED.—A POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 
or companionable helper. Exceptional 
—— - en. Address A.8, W., Box 230, 

Moorestown, N. 


ANTED. —BY LADY, THOROUGHLY COM- 
petent and experienced, position as com- 
panion or managing housekeeper. Address 

, 104 Ww. Front 8t., Media, Pa. 


8. A. H. 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion or housekeeper. Address B., 
Bristol, Bucks county, Pa. 


Genealogies Traced 


in Friends’ and other Churches’ Public and Private 
Records, by KIRK BROWN, 
1813 N, Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED 


Sums of $700, $1,000. and $1,100 on First Mort- 
gages on Delaware County, Pa., properties, 
CHARLES PALMER, 
11 East Fifth Street, Chester, Pennsylvania. 
P. O. Box 318. 








DON ATION DAY, AND SALE OF FANCY 


ARTICLES 
Fourth day, Eleventh Mo. 6, 1895 
FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN, 

4011 Aspen St., West Philadelphia. 
Donations are earne stly solicited, and will be 
Money, provisions, groceries, 
etc , can be sent to the ‘‘ Home,” or left with Alben 
T. Eavenson, 313 N. 20th Street. 


$76.00 and $56.00 


For twelve days to Atlanta Exposition, Lookout 
Mountain, via Natural Bridge and Luray Caverns 
All the best hotels taken en route. Special attention 





| given to those traveling alone. Leave Philadelphia 


Eleventh month 11, Reading Terminal, 7.15 p. m. 
Pullman service. For further information address 
R. B. NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


liza H. Schofield, Artist, 
1420 CHESTNUT Sr., (Room 40), Philad’a. 





| Classes in oil, water colors, etc. Crayon portraits 
} and china painting, specialties. Orders solicited for 
ba | Christmas and wedding presents. 

WOE | ate ‘ 


tisements (which go on the cover sheet) can usually 


Richard A. French, 





Woolen Draper and Tailor, 


1017 WALNUT STRBET, 
Second Floor. Philadelphia. 


A choice selection of Woolens for Fall and Winter 
wear now in stock. 





BISHOP 
PHILLIPS BROOKS’S 
‘PERFECT FREEDOM” 


The Beauty of a Life of Service. 

Thought and Action. 

The Duty of the Christian Business Man. 
True Liberty. 

The Christ in Whom Christians Believe. 
Thanksgiving Sermon. 

New Year’s Sermon. 

Abraham Lincoln. 


With an Etched Portrait by W.H. W. BIcKNELL. 
One volume, 16mo., cloih, gilt top, $1.00. 


Chas. €. Brown & Co..70 Pearl St., Boston 


Friends’ Academy, 
Locust VALLEY, LoNG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, giving increased accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined. Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition, $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad 

For further particulars, address 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philade)phia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Next 
term begins Ninth month 9th, 1895. send for cir- 
culars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


~ FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILAD’A. 


The erection of new buildings will delay the re- 
opening of Friends’ Central School until 
TENTH MONTH 7, 1895. 
ANNIE SHOEMAKER, Principal of the Girls’ 
Department. 
WILLIAM W. BIRUSALL, Principal of the Boys’ 
Department. 

The Primary and INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENTS, 
and the KINDERGARTEN at Fifteenth and Race Sts., 
and the Schools at Seventeenth St. aud Girard Av., 
and Thirty-fifth St. and Lancaster Av., will reopen 
at the usual time, Ninth Mouth 16, 1895 

Circulars upon application. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17, 
1895. Full College Courses for young men and 
oung women, leading to Classical, kngineering, 
Reientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph_D., President. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters tom 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Pa. 


Under care of Friends. Prepares students for busi- 
ness or college. Opens Ninth month 9th,1895 For 
Catalogue and particulars, address MAKGARET L. 
YEATMAN, Secretary, Kennett Square, Pa. 


—_ 


“YOUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS ~ 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, CLERKS 


SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA. 
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IvoRY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


A luxury is ‘‘Anything which pleases the senses and is also costly 


or difficult to obtain.”’ 


Ivory Soap pleases the senses, 


Your grocer keeps it. 


c Co., Cin'tt 


to obtain. 


THE Prootcr & Gar 


We will send the 


but is neither costly nor difficult 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
the remainder of the present year (to First month 1, 1896), for 


25 Cents to New Subscribers. 


We hope thus to introduce it to new readers who may 
wish to continue with us for 1896. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


to the end of the year, to New Subscribers. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordial 
invited to avail chemnssives of the facilities afforded, 
those from without the city and young Friends | 
ene in the city being arte arly desired to 

0 80. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 
Home Comforts 


The Whittier, Open all the Year 


South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
Srom the Beach. 
A, J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. 


Alfred L. Sellers, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 

With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 WaJnut St. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boa: School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Mee’ The present build- 
ing is new and much , and has j™ ‘fect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. ealthfully and 

tly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, prepari for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
inbeouteries: manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


' 


lars, 








BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING: 


Railroad Arrangements. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Balti- 
more or oe are informed that arrange- 
ments have n made with the railroad companies 
so that those near the following railroads can ob- 
tain excursion tickets to Baltimore and return at 
special rates. 

By applyng personally or by letter to the under- 
signed or at the store of Friends’ Book Association, 
southwest corner of Fifteenth and Kate Sts., Phiia., 
gratuitous orders on the ticket oe for tickets 
may be obtained on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Pennsylvania Railroad Division, Phila- 
delphia and Erie Division, United Railroads of New 
Jersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia 
and Baitimore Central Railroad, Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroad, Northern Central Railway, and 
the Alexandria and Fredericksburg Railway. Also 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, west of the Ohio 
River and south of New York City, or other leased or 
affiliated lines. 

Sales of tickets from the 22d to the 30th of Tenth 
month, inclusive, with limit of expiration Eleventh 
month 5, 1895. 

These orders are not valid if presented at any 
— where the excursion rate is less than twenty- 

ve cents. When orders are to be forwarded by 
mail, a two-cent stamp should be enclosed to pay 
postage Applicants will state specifically by what 
road or what system they wish the Orders. 
EDWARD STABLER, JR., 7 N. Calvert St., Baltimore. 
W. THomas Stare, North and Centre 8ts., ” 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting : 


Lodging Arrangements. 


Friends desiring to avail themselves of the ac- 
commodation for lodging furnished at Park Avenue 
Meeting-house, Baltimore, are requested to forward 


| their applications as promptly as possible. The 


rooms will be ready for occupancy on sixth-day 
evening, 25th of Teuth moath, for those who wish 


| to attend the sessions of the meeting of ministers 


and elders, on Seventh-day. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the 
meeting-house, or who may prefer to lodge eise- 
where, board or lodging, or both, can be obtained 
in the neighborhood, at a moderate cost. The Com- 
mittee is prepared to furnish names and residences 
of those who offer such accommodations. 

Applications may be addressed to any of the fol- 
owing Friends: 

CHALKLEY HOLT, 817 W. North Ave., Balto. 
SaLLIE H. Saker, 308 E. Townsend 8t., Balto. 
Sub-Com. of the Committee on Entertainment, or to 
BERTHA JANNEY, 1923 Park Ave., Balto. 
Secretary of the General Committee. 

N. B.—In making application, Friends will ue 
nome the day on which they expect to reach Bal- 
timore. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
XLIII. 
Wherefore, brethren, let us be careful neither to outgo our Guide, 
nor yet loiter behind him; since he that makes haste may miss his way, 
and he that stays behind lose his Guide. GEORGE Fox. 


4“ passage from his Journal. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 


THE FOUNDERS OF THE MEETING. 
(Merion meeting-house, built 1695.) 
TRUSTING in Him whose power alone 
The force of wind and wave controls, 
Forward they sailed o’er seas unknown,— 
Brave, earnest, strong, truth-loving souls. 
Striving to know and do His will; 
Heeding alone His Spirit’s light ; 
God led them on by day, and still 
He guided through the darkest night. 


Here to the wilderness they came, 

And built their homes and passed their days ; 
Here reverenced still God’s holy name, 

And built this house of prayer and praise. 
Here oft they met to worship God ; 

Here oft beheld His Spirit’s light 
Shine brightly on the ways they trod,— 

The ways of duty, truth, and right. 


Our Father’s God! To thee our praise, 
Our love, our loyalty, are due. 
Be with us in these later days 
And make and keep us strong and true ; 
Still lead us by Thy Spirit’s light, 
Clear shining on our daily way,— 
Until at last our earthly night 
Shall issue forth in heavenly day. 
Eighth month, 1895. I. R. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH READ AT THE BI-CEN. 
TENNIAL OF MERION MEETING BY 
MARY J. WALKER. 

(Concluded from Last Week.) 

WitH the establishment of Merion is closely connected 
the names of Haverford and Schuylkill, and a little later 
that of Radnor, followed by the Valley, forming what is 

known as Haverford or Radnor Monthly Meeting. 

The first monthly meeting recorded in the minutes 
still preserved was held roth of Second month, 1684, at 
Thomas Ducket’s house in Schuylkill; then followed one 
at John Bevan’s house, in Haverford, and Hugh Roberts's 
house, in Merion. Soon after the first meeting a com- 
mittee was appointed to select suitable grounds for burial 
places near the three meetings. Of the three grounds 
selected, those of Haverford and Merion, with additions, 
are still used ; that of Schuylkill has long ago been over- 
run and occupied by Philadelphia’s increasing business. 
It was on the Schuylkill front of Thomas Ducket’s farm, 

,at what is now 32d and Market streets, and after some 
time passed from the Society of Friends into the pos- 
session of strangers. The street at the west end of 
Market street bridge passes through it, all traces of it 
having now disappeared. We have no knowledge of any 
meeting-house ever being built at this place. After 1688 
any mention of it in connection with Haverford ceases. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 26, 1895. 
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The minutes of Haverford Monthly Meeting from 
the first date are preserved in order for more than two 
years, then occurs a blank of seven years, and although 
the record begins again before the date-stone tells us 
Merion meeting-house was built, we can find no mention 
of its erection, no appointment of a committee, no col- 
lection of funds. 

Our friend, Dr. George Smith, who was so deeply 
interested in his own meeting of Haverford, as well as 
in all the branches of Radnor Monthly Meeting, says, in 
his valuable history of Delaware county, that ‘‘ there are 
undoubted facts to show that Haverford meeting-house 
was erected in 1688 or 1689.’’ After its erection all 
monthly meetings were held there. The first monthly 
meeting held at Merion meeting-house seems to have 
been in 1698. The minute says: ‘‘At our Monthly 
Meeting held at Haverford the 22d of Second month, 
1698, it is concluded that the monthly meeting for busi- 
ness be kept in course here, at Merion, and Radnor.”’ 
Later still a minute states ‘‘ that for the convenience of 
Radnor Friends and those that settle upward every other 
monthly meeting shall be held at Haverford.’’ 

Minutes of the women Friends of Haverford, begin- 
ning in the year 1684, are still preserved. They consist 
principally of collections for the relief of the poor, and 
were made mostly in measures of corn and wheat, ‘‘ what 
Friends can best spare,’’ women Friends being generally 
the contributors. The Query as to poor Friends’ neces- 
sities being looked after and relief afforded, could be 
truly answered in the affirmative. Whatever was needed, 
whether it was a cow, a working implement, household 
goods, or the loan of money, was promptly furnished, if 
not by the meeting, then by a thoughtful, observant 
neighbor ; if one family was homeless, another better 
provided found vacant rooms in his own home for his 
less favored fellow member. The charity of those days 
clasped the hand closer than the philanthropy of these. 

‘‘ Nor was their care in these respects confined to 
their own little communities. Wherever suffering hu- 
manity was found our Quaker ancestors were ever ready 
to contribute to its relief.” Haverford Monthly Meet- 
ing (which name stands for this whole Welsh section) 
subscribed £60, 14s. 11d. to the relief of Friends of 
New England who had lost their crops and been molested 
by the Indians. 

John ap Thomas, whose name is most conspicuous 1n the 
annals of Merion, never saw the land for which he negoti- 
ated ; he died before the arrangements for coming to Amer- 
ica were completed ; but his widow Katharine Thomas, a 
brave Christian woman, with her children, carried out 
the family plan. At her house and that of Hugh Roberts 
took place all marriages of members in those early days, 
to prepare for which seems to have been the principal 
business of the monthly meeting. The children of John 
ap Thomas took the name of John, or Jones, after the 
Welsh custom, a name that is still an honor to the 
ancestry from which it came. 

At the house 6f Hugh Roberts, which must have been 
near here, as his land adjoined this land, on the second 
Fifth-day in Fourth month, 1684, was held the first 
meeting by Friends at Merion of which there remains 
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any account. This was a monthly meeting, and no 
doubt the meetings, for worship had been regularly held 
earlier than this at the same freely offered home. 

Hugh Roberts was, says the ‘‘ Early History of 
Merion,’’ one of the most useful of the associates of 
William Penn in his new settlement. ‘‘ His Welsh home 
was in the parish of Llanvawr, and was known by the 
name of Ciltalgirth, meaning the corner at the end of 
the hill. The old house is now gone, but a newer 
house on the old site commands one of the finest views 
in Merionethshire.’’ 

This manuscript journal says he was the son of Robert 
ap Hugh, of Llyndewydd, near Bala, and was born and 
bred in Penllyn, in Wales. His first wife was Jane 
Owen, who died in 1686. He afterwards married Eliza- 
beth John, who died in 1691. Hugh Roberts died while 
on a religous visit to Long Island at the house of John 
Rodman, Sixth month 18, 1702, and, says the memorial 
written of him, ‘‘ on the 2oth was interred at Merion, 
after which a large meeting was held wherein the Lord’s 
presence was sweetly enjoyed, and several living testi- 
monies borne concerning his faithfulness to God and 
satisfaction of his eternal well being.’’ His descendants 
are among Philadelphia’s most useful and _ respected 
citizens. A certificate from his home meeting was 
furnished him and his wife on their first coming to 
America, in 1683, wherein it is stated that ‘‘he is one 
that hath both owned and received ye trueth for these 
fourteen years past and walked since blameless in conver- 
sation and serviceable in his place upon all accounts, 
according to his talents. His wife likewise likeminded 
walking in the trueth and a good example toothers.’’ A 
letter, appreciative of his ministry and service was given 
to him at the close of a visit to his native land in 1690. 
It also certifies to the merits of his ‘‘ dear wife Eliza- 
beth,’’ and desires that they and their children ‘shall be 
under the divine hand of providence who ruleth the 
winds, and commandeth the sea at his pleasure.’’ 

He must have crossed the Atlantic at least once again 
on a religious visit, for his journal says: ‘‘In the year 
1697, the 15th day of Twelfth month, I set from home 
to visit Friends in England and Wales.’’ Several 
Friends accompanied him. They took shipat the mouth 
of the James river, ‘‘ where ye fleet met, and stayed on 
board 15 days before we sailed and had several meetings 
from ship to ship to ye great comfort and satisfaction of 
our souls, and upon ye 7th day of ye 3d mo. we sailed 
out of ye capes of Virginia. Upon ye 14th day of ye 
4th mo. we struck ground at 85 fathoms water. On ye 
17th day we saw ye land of old England, and on ye 22d 
of ye said month we arrived at Plymouth.’’ 

Shortly after his death a loving testimony was written 
concerning his life and labors by his friend, John Bevan, 
which is still kept in the records of the meeting. 

Hugh Roberts’s mother died in 1699, and is buried 
in the graveyard at Merion. A testimony concerning 
her is written by her son in his journal. 

Amongst his papers are some in the Welsh language, 
both prose and poetry. Manuscript scraps of Welsh 
poetry are also preserved by the descendants of Edward 
Reese. These have been literally translated for the 
pleasure of their interested and curious possessors. 

Haverford Monthly Meeting had maintained a direct 
correspondence with the yearly meeting of Wales. Ellis 
Pugh, a Welsh preacher, settled first at Radnor and lived 
afterwards at Plymouth. He paid a religious visit to his 
native land in 1707, and upon his return a concern came 
upon him to write a book, ‘‘ To direct the unlearned 
Britons of low degree to know God and Christ, the life 
eternal.’’ Haverford and Gwynedd united to publish this 
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Welsh book, and after being carefully examined and ap- 
proved it was formally recommended to the ‘‘ overseers 
of the press ’’ at Philadelphia. Meeting with their ap- 
proval, it was published under the authority of the quar- 
terly meeting. It is doubtless the earliest book in the 
Welsh language published in America. It was afterwards 
translated into English by Rowland Ellis and so re-pub- 
lished in 1727. 

Edward ap Reese, who gave, or sold for a nominal 
sum, to the Society of Friends, the ground on which 
Merion meeting-house stands, was born in Wales in 1646, 
and died at Merion in 1728. He was one of the seven- 
teen who came with their families in the ship Zion. He 
was twice married. His first wife died in 1699, leaving 
several children, one of whom was born in a stone hut on 
the Schuylkill bank in 1683. His second wife was Re- 
becca Humphreys, whose father and mother, Samuel 
Humphreys and Elizabeth Reese, were married in Wales 
before two Justices of the Peace, Morris Wynne and 
Robert Owen, “‘ ye 20th day of April, 1658,’’ which is 
one of the earliest, if not the first marriage on record, 
performed without the aid of a priest. Samuel Hum- 
phreys died in Wales, but his wife and children came to 
Pennsylvania, where their descendants still live. His 
greatgrandson, Joshua Humphreys, may, Dr. Smith says, 
be considered the father of the American navy. 

Edward Reese was an acceptable minister of the 
Gospel amongst his people, and gave his message to them 
in the Welsh language. He made a religious visit to his 
native land in 1721, bringing with him on his return a 
certificate of welcome service beyond the sea. In his 
will is a bequest of ten pounds towards building a wall 
for the graveyard. By deed in 1747 land for a school- 
house near the meeting, was transferred to trustees by a 
son of Edward Reese for the sum of five shillings, an 
amount probably never paid, being named only to make 
the title good. The name Reese was changed in the 
second generation to Preece and later to Price, the first 
family name in this country being still used by the de- 
scendants as a Christian name. 

During the dark days of the Revolution the Welsh 
Friends of this section were included in the general suf- 
fering. Between the two contending armies their goods 
and money were taken for the support of both. Corn- 
wallis’s army as well as that of General Washington are 
named in our record books as taking, at their need, the 
property of our members. The meeting kept a partial 
list of the damage done as the cases were reported by the 
sufferers, that the loss might be equally shared by the 
Society. Two of their meeting-houses, Radnor and the 
Valley, were occupied by the American soldiers, either as 
hospitals or officers’ quarters. 

Trained against bearing arms and shedding a brother's 
blood, they sought in the main to avoid the strife, 
though their sympathies were mostly with the struggling 
colonists. Many of their youthful members disregarded 
the teachings of the Society and enlisted for service or 
otherwise assisted the cause. Especially was this the 
case while the American army was in the neighborhood. 
Irving, in his life of Washington, says a number of young 
Friends joined the patriots before they left Valley Forge. 
The cases of such were laid before the meeting, and as 
they had violated the testimonies of Friends, many 
memberships were thus forfeited. 

We are told that many members of the Society of 
Friends, ‘‘ and among them men in high repute for their 
intelligence, took an active part in opposing the arbi- 
trary measures of the mother country.’’ Gen. Anthony 
Wayne was of Friendly connection, and during the stay 
of the army at Valley Forge was quartered with his kins- 
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man, who with his wife were prominent members of the 
Society of Friends. His intercourse with Friends, as an 
officer of the army, was satisfactory and just, so far as the 
state of the times admitted, and has been pleasantly re- 
membered by his posterity and others. 

Almost all of the Friends from abroad who visited 
America under a religious concern have held meetings in 
this old house. William Penn undoubtedly spoke to his 
Welsh Friends collected for Divine worship on this spot, 
if not within these walls, though tradition says many of 
his hearers were unable to understand the sermon which 
he preached. John Fothergill makes note of a meeting 
here in 1727, ‘‘ where a large number were gathered, and 
the blessed Gospel testimony and humbling power greatly 
prevailed that day.’’ John Churchman tells of going to 
Merion, ‘* where we met our worthy friend John Fother- 
gill, who had great and good service therein.’’ In his 
ministry among the Welsh settlers here, Rowland Ellis 
often acted as his interpreter. Thomas Chalkley, of 
Philadelphia, who traveled back and forth in the cause of 
truth continually, through his own country and beyond 
it, held a meeting at Merion in 1724, which was large 
and satisfactory. Again in 1737 he was there, he says, 
*‘at the funeral of Edward Jones, aged 92, one of the 
first settlers, a man given to hospitality, a lover of good 
and virtuous people, and was likewise beloved by them. 
There were many hundreds of people at his funeral.’’ 
Job Scott, in 1787, says: ‘‘ We had a meeting at Radnor, 
and one at Merion, both heavy, laborious seasons for 
some time, but Truth rose into some dominion, especially 
in the latter, which on the whole proved a good and re- 
freshing season, and ended in the savor of life.’’ John 
Woolman also attended Merion Meeting in 1758. 

Robert Sutcliff, from England, while on business in 
America, in the early part of the present century, so- 
journed at Merion, and wrote of his stay while there. In 
1805, he says: ‘‘ A couple about to be married there, de- 
siring the event to take place on Fifth instead of Sixth- 
day, were so accommodated, and the alteration being 
eligible for a continuance, the day for mid-week meeting 
was thus changed. He speaks of a friend living at 
Merion whose sister told him that on William Penn’s 
arrival in America he lodged there with her great-grand- 
father, and that her great- grandfather, a boy about twelve 
years old, curious to see as much as possible of so dis- 
tinguished a guest, ‘‘crept to the chamber door. On 
peeping through the latchet hole he was struck with awe 
in beholding this great man upon his knees, and could 
distinctly hear him in prayer and thanksgiving that he 
had thus been provided for in the wilderness.’’ ! 

Within the memory of the present generation, Ann 
Jackson, a descendant of Edward Reese, was a beloved 
Friend and minister at Merion, and her son Stephen 
Paschall gave good and welcome counsel from the gallery 
seat. The former is buried at West Chester; the latter 
in the adjoining yard. Later, Aaron Roberts came to 
reside near, and attended this meeting. His wife, a 
lovely ‘‘ girl woman,’’ as she is described, soon felt called 
to proclaim the truth of the Gospel, to the grateful re- 
membrance of those who heard her. Since their removal 
from the neighborhood, the Friends who remained have 
mostly spent the hour for worship in silence, but the 
faithful still live, one aged man deprived of his hearing, 
and otherwise a sufferer, is still a regular, and sometimes 
the only, attender from a distance here. 


[' With the permission of M. J. Walker, we add here the note that 
this incident, which will be found in Watson’s ‘‘ Annals,” and which 
was told by Susan (Jones) Nancarro to John F. Watson, evidently be- 


longs to Gwynedd. 
who was S. 
JouRNAL.] 


It occurred there at the house of Thomas Evans, 
N.’s great-grandfather.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND 


Years ago, now, when the nation was sorrow-stricken 
and mourning for the fall of its leader, a Friend yearning 
for expression of sympathy such as religion alone can 
give, would have sought it in the church, but was di- 
rected here, where an afternoon meeting was to be held. 
Our friend George Truman was among those assembled, 
and moved by the deep grief that shadowed the land 
gave forth to the gathered throng such an outpouring of 
eloquent sorrow in words of hope and faith as are still 
remembered by those who heard him, and the Friend re- 
turned to her home comforted and satisfied. A stranger 
writing of another afternoon meeting held here, says of a 
ministering Friend: ‘‘All who listened agree in saying 
he had the sweetest voice that ever addressed a congre- 
gation.”’ 

For such ministrations through the many years, and 
for those whose graves have been made near by, is 
Merion meeting-house endeared to the Society of Friends, 
endeared to this neighborhood, and to all who love the 
relics of an honorable past. 

Conspicuous in meeting affairs in a bygone genera- 
tion were the Bowmans. Roger Bowman, the first of 
the name in America, was born in Derbyshire, England, 
where the family have lived since 1602. In one corner of 
their family estate is a group of fine, old ash trees, and 
under their branches was built in George Fox’s time one 
of the first Friends’ meeting-houses in England, which 
still exists. When the seat of our government was at 
Philadelphia, Roger Bowman lived near President Wash- 
ington, whom he always called ‘‘George.’’ Though 
ever watchful of the nation’s honor, Washington respected 
the conscientious principle that led to such a familiarity, 
and the two became good friends and neighbors. 

Descended from the earliest settlers, and closely con- 
nected with this house, loving it and its interests, was the 
George family. Like so many other families of Friends, 
this one was divided when the separation, now so much 
regretted by many members of both branches of the 
Society, occurred, and like most of them so divided, the 
ties of blood were stronger than the difference of relig- 
ious opinion, and love unchanged lived in their hearts, 
though the divided household worshipped in separate 
houses. That branch of the family that remained with 
the members here, were regular attenders both of busi- 
ness and other meetings, until the friends and neighbors 
of their faith passed away by death or removal, and they 
were left almost the remnant here, but faithful to their 
inherited trust and to their own sense of duty, they 
rarely missed a meeting, though sometimes no other mem- 
ber met with them. One by one they too were called 
from labor here, until a few years since the last one was 
laid to rest beside his kindred in the adjoining yard, and 
the greater part of his large property passed by his bequest 
into the control of the Society of Friends, to establish an 
advanced school for the benefit of those of its members 
who had not been so blessed as he in earthly possessions. 
This bequest is now doing good service under the name 
of the George School. 

Of those who retained their membership with what is 
known as the orthodox branch of the Society, Jesse 
George and his sister Rebecca are well known as Phila- 
delphia’s benefactors. The valuable contribution to 
Fairmount Park known as George’s Hill, was their, gift, 
and many public charities have benefited by their liberal 
bounty. As they sympathized with the needy whom they 
knew not, so their gentle love was round about their kin- 
dred, their friends, and all with whom they mingled. 
One whose life had been spent in loving service to them 
asked as a favor to be laid in death at their feet, a wish 
we believe that unforseen circumstances prevented being 
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gratified. All of the George family are buried at Merion. 

There are other honorable households in this locality 
that trace their ancestry to the purchasers of the land 
from William Penn. ‘There are families of this neighbor- 
hood well known for their ability in the business of life, 
that possess marriage certificates and other records closely 
connected with the history of this meeting house, but for 
many years their names have been missing from the list 
of its members, and those who perform the present work 
of the Society of Friends within this monthly meeting 
know little of them. 

Great have been the changes the two hundred years 
have wrought. Where was for our predecessors toil and 
privation is now apparent ease and prosperity. Yet let 
us not be unmindful that luxury has ever been an op- 
portunity for corruption, and boast not too much that the 
present age is such an improvement on the past. 

At another ancient meeting-house, in the hush of an 
autumn twilight, I hear again in recollection the soft, 
sweet voice of Deborah Wharton repeating the words of 
the Master she so earnestly worked to serve: ‘‘In this 
world ye shall have tribulation, but in me ye shall have 
peace.”’ We too, if we live the same lives of patient 
suffering, of self-denial, of Christian charity, and broth- 
erly love, as did so many of those who first turned their 
hearts to God beneath this roof, will be an example to 
those who, two hundred years hence, may be battling 
with the evils of their day and generation. We have but 
to live by the same faith and seek for the same grace that 
made the religion of our forefathers. It was their salva- 
tion, and it may be ours. 

In the records of human greatness there are few ex- 
amples more worthy of our study and imitation than that 
of William Penn, the Friend, the Founder of Pennsyl- 
vania. Two hundred years have passed since he labored 
for the benefit of his fellow men, and walked humbly in 
obedience to the voice of his Heavenly Father. To-day 
his name and memory are respected and honored in every 
civilized land. His life was largely made up of anxiety, 


sorrow, and suffering, yet trusting and resigned through | 


all trials, we may see in his experience something of the 


truth and beauty of the warning he gave to his people— | 


‘* No Cross, no Crown.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES FROM INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


THERE seems to have been a very general sentiment, 
particularly among the younger Friends, though not con- 
fined to them, that the occasion was one of unusual in- 
terest and greatly blessed. Those from other yearly 
meetings who obeyed the call to come and mingle with 
us, have given evidence by their ministrations that they 
came at the Master’s bidding. 

The first of these to speak on First-day morning 
(Ninth month 29) was baptized into tenderness and 
sympathy by the remembrance that those whom he was 


addressing were the descendants of his early friends, and | thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.’’ 


his searching query, ‘‘ Is it well with you, with the im- 
mortal spirit within you?’’ was accompanied with the 
reminder that we were all hastening toward the period 
when there must be a separation between this immortal 
spirit and the frail tenement that has been its dwelling 
placé for years. The preparation to meet the righteous 
Judge of the quick and the dead must be made in each 
individual soul. No one can do it for another. If 


preaching would save the people we should have but | 


little to fear ; but preaching is not always ministry. And 


ministry can but stir up the pure mind that may have | 


known, or does know, something of the work of the 
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Divine spirit within itself. God is manifest in our souls, 
and we know him there if we know him at all. The 
garden of the Lord is the human heart, and he worketh 
by his own blessed Spirit. We may call it Christ, the 
Son of God, or by any of the many names applied to it. 
It is a swift witness of everything that is wrong, and if we 
heed we shall assuredly be saved. We are too often 
turned from it by the hurry of life, and the desire to 
amass riches. We may go contrary to this Witness until 
it becomes almost inert, and by thus crucifying this Son 
of God afresh, cease to feel these reproofs which are for 
the instruction of the soul. Do not put off obeying his 
voice, but let us live by it. It is necessary for the selfish 
nature in us to be slain for the Christ spirit to be born 
in us, and to grow and be perfected through trial and 
suffering before we can have that kind of love which 
enables us to feed the sheep and the lambs. All the 
learning of the commentaries will not save us from one 
temptation. God is the source of all salvation. He has 
said: ‘* lam God, and beside me there is no Saviour.”’ 

Amid the many different presentations of religious 
thought, theoretical teachings and varying convictions at 
which men arrive, a dear woman Friend called our souls 
to rest and take comfort in the remembrance that God is 
Love. Would it not be more profitable to endeavor to 
get a closer acquaintance with this Divine principle, that 
it may deepen in our lives, growing stronger at every 
stage of the journey ? Drummond calls it the ‘* greatest 
thing in the world,’’ and Jesus alluded to it in the two 
‘« greatest commandments.’’ Being so all-embracing, 
shall we not make greater sacrifices that we may be in 
possession of this ‘‘ pearl of great price’? ? Why should 
we have trouble or dissension, why should there be en- 
mity in our hearts when this can wash it all away ?p— 
Love, which is superior to all selfish relations. ‘‘ As I 
have loved you,’’ were the words of the Master. He 
knew there had been love in the world from the begin- 
ning, but it had to grow, increase, and be refined and 
purified from all selfishness, through suffering and deep 
baptism of soul, before there could be a pure, deep, 
strong flow. We have made great profession of religion, 
of love for Jesus, and yet have departed far and wide from 
the precepts which he taught. We have lived still under 
the Mosaic law, when Jesus called away from it. ‘* Love 
your neighbors and hate your enemies; but I say unto 
you, Love your enemies,’’ etc.,—that ye may be the 
children of your Father in heaven. What reward have 
ye if ye love only those who love you ? 

We may reason about what others have done to us, 


| how they have detracted from our standing, but the lan- 


guage is: ‘* What is that to thee? Follow thou me.’’ 
So long as we are concerned about the mote in another’s 
eye, we will be blind to the beam in our own. How can 
we go forth clean-handed to do good in the world, con- 
sistently labor there, while there is enmity in our hearts, 
because we are sitting in judgment upon others? ‘‘ Leave 
thy gift upon the altar, and go first and be reconciled to 
We 
must be able to say ‘‘ Our Father.’’ We shall never be 
able to let our light shine, it cannot gather others in, 
while we are at enmity with each other, while we are 
emphasizing those things which separate us. Let us 
think ao evil, and endeavor to hasten the time when peace 
shall cover the earth, as the waters cover the sea. It 
will not come by just prociaiming that we are in favor of 
peace, but by the sword of the Spirit. We may have war 
in our hearts without ever having gone into battle. 
There is so much to learn and unlearn before we can put 
away pride of opinion, of conviction, of heart, and love 
as he loved us. We may stand more severely condemned 
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because of our greater light and opportunities, than the 
ones whom we are condemning. 

Parents were exhorted to give to their children the 
best and purest inheritance possible ; but let none com- 
plain of an inheritance so strong that they cannot over- 
come, for the in-breathing of the Holy Spirit shall purify 
and refine and destroy all dross. The more perfect our 
obedience to the Light which makes manifest,the greater 
our influence for hastening the time when the lion and 
the lamb shall lie down together,and the Prince of Peace 
shall reign. 

Over indulgence in the training of children was 
greatly deprecated, as it hinders them from learning 
obedience and self-control, so important to their future 
well being, and attention was called to the necessity of 
seeking divine wisdom for this responsible duty. 

The experience of the Master in feeding the multi- 
tude with the few loaves and fishes, was applied to illus- 
trate the power of the Christ Spirit to bless the offering 
a minister hands forth, to the satisfaction of the soul 
that is in a humble, waiting condition. It should also 
encourage us to be very faithful to the little duties re- 
quired, as we know not to what use the Master may 
put the service. The same Friend explained his view 
that the ‘‘ blood of Christ ”’ is a figurative expression for 
the never-dying Divine Spirit which dwelt in Jesus of 
Nazareth, which men could not crucify, (it but shone the 
brighter upon the cross), which is ‘‘ one with God,’’ and 
which Jesus said will come and dwell with every child of 
God. This is the Saviour which is from everlasting to 
everlasting, the Zife, which is the light of the world. 

On First-day evening a large and interesting session 
of the Young Friends’ Association was held. The sub- 
ject for study and meditation was taken from Samuel M. 
Janney’s ‘‘ Summary of Christian Doctrines,’’ Salvation 
by Christ. There were probably two hundred persons 
present, and the occasion was marked by a solemnity and 
devotion, and consecration of spirit second to none of 
the precious opportunities for social worship afforded by 
our annual gathering. The Young Friends’ Association 
of Richmond meets every First day evening for such 
service, and once a month for literary study of matters 
of interest to Friends, and social mingling. 

In the business meeting, universal suffrage, temper- 
ance, and military training in schools, were subjects of 
lively interest. An earnest plea was made for the influ- 
ence of woman in every department of life. The 
gradual but sure growth of a healthy temperance 
sentiment within the experience of Friends now living, 
was cause of encouragement to some who had felt that 
we make but slow progress. A Friend referred to her 
early experience when to be faithful to our testimony 
required women to help in the harvest field because help 
could not be obtained without furnishing strong drink. 
The spirit that would let the land stand idle rather than 
violate conscience, could not fail to produce fruit to the 
honor of truth, and must continue to be effective in our 
day. 

It was felt that the use of tobacco is an entering wedge 
to an intemperate life, and gratitude was expressed that 
Friends recognize the fact, and oppose its use as demoral- 
izing mentally, physically, and morally. The query on 
the subject developed the fact that we are almost clear of 
the use of tobacco and very nearly so of cultivating it. 
Some Friends rented farms to parties who raise it. We 
were exhorted not to let the subject of military training 
take hold of us in such way as to discourage, but rather 
to rejoice in the evidences of true awakening and in the 
progress made; to work courageously and hopefully, 
doing that which lies nearest us, individually and 
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collectively, to further awaken the public mind, and not 
to rest satisfied with its temporary defeat. We highly 
prize the correspondence maintained with the other 
yearly meetings. 

The subject of holding the Yearly Meeting in joint 
session hereafter called forth an earnest expression of 
sentiment, many feeling that the time was fully come for 
such action to be taken in the power of the truth, and 
others feeling averse to changing our long-established and 
cherished custom. That it was a backward step was the 
feeling of some, while others were equally sincere in be- 
lieving that it as the only ground on which true equality 
can be based in the transaction of matters of business. 
An earnest desire was expressed that we should lay all 
prejudice and preconceived opinions aside and consider 
only the good of the whole, the real and vital interest of 
the meeting. In Christ there is no sex. What is to the 
interest of men is to the interest of women. The meet- 
ing of the joint committee to consider the matter was a 
season of precious and serious ‘‘ waiting on the Lord,”’ 
in its highest sense, in which the silence of the soul was 
plainly manifest, and all felt that it was good to have 
been present, though many, perhaps all, were brought 
into deep baptism of spirit and sympathy with the feel- 
ings one of another. Condescension and a desire to 
make personal sacrifice of feeling in the matter so far as 
truth would permit, was manifest in an unusually marked 
degree, to the comfort and strength of all. The desire 
expressed by a young Friend just after the committee was 
appointed, that the question should be considered by un- 
biased minds, seemed to be fully realized. The decision 
that we hold them jointly in the future, having been ar- 
rived at in such harmony and love, we feel that the 
Father’s blessing must rest upon the action. 

The statistical report shows a membership of 489 in 
Miami Quarter, and 1,127 in Whitewater Quarter, total 
1,616, a net loss of 11, showing that we have nearly held 
our own. We do not feel discouraged, for in many 
neighborhoods there is a marked growth in interest and 
Christian effort. 

The First-day School Association held two sessions, 
on Second-day evening and Fourth-day afternoon. Re- 
ports from the schools were very satisfactory. A new 
school has been opened at Springboro’, Ohio, the concern 
to open it having originated with the children. One of 
the two reported closed last year has been re-opened 
and is in a flourishing condition. The other, though it 
sent no report, has really been continued, a school of two 
persons, who have kept in touch with us by the regular 
study of the Lesson Leaves. Their faithfulness has been 
truly appreciated, and we believe will be rewarded. 

(Conclusion Next Week.) 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 44.—ELEVENTH MONTH 3, 1895. 


3 
THE WOMEN RETURN TO THE CITY. JESUS MEETS 


THEM. 


GOLDEN ‘TEXT.—Fear not: go tell my brethren that they depart into 
Galilee, and there shall they see me.—Matt. 28: tro. 


Scripture readings: Matt. 28: 8-10; Mark 16: 8; Luke 24: 9-12; 
John 20: 3-10. 


HISTORICAL. 


The accounts given in the four Gospels relative to the 
visit to and departure of the women from the tomb differ 
somewhat. 

Matthew 28: 9g states that Mary Magdalene and the 
other Mary,departing together from the tomb, met Jesus, 
and he, beholding their alarm, said: ‘‘ Fear not: go tell 
my brethren that they depart into Galilee, and there shall 
they see me.’’ John implies that Mary Magdalene, after 
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having left the tomb, returned with Simon Peter and the 
other disciple, ‘‘ and remained outside weeping.’’ It was 
then that she beheld the vision of the two angels ( John 
20: 11, 12), and having turned around, addressed one 
whom she supposed to be the gardener, but at once 
recognized his voice as he called her by name, prostrated 
herself at his feet, and would have taken hold of them, 
but was restrained from so doing by his remark, ‘‘ Touch 
me not.’’ Renan says that heretofore Mary, like others, 
had been clinging to a visible presence, but hereafter 
such was not to be her dependence ; that there should 
come a permanent closeness of union in his presence in 
the soul. Excitedly Mary Magdalene and the others 
hurried back to Jerusalem, carrying the message to his 
disciples, and though it was yet still early in the morning, 
they found the news had spread rapidly. It was, how- 
ever, more than could be readily comprehended by 
many, and some there were who heard and doubted. 

It is difficult to realize the astonishment of these 
sorrowing women when they visited the tomb, and learned 
from the vision that Christ had risen. All this was as 
incomprehensible to them as are to us the deep-hidden 
mysteries around about us in every direction. But as 
they departed from the tomb in fear and joy commingled, 
with minds intent upon Christ, they realize his presence 
and voice. ‘‘ The voice of God is always most quickly 
heard by the hearts that love him, and the presence of 
God is never so truly felt as in the utter helplessness of 
woe.”’ 

How gladly was the message carried to the brethren 
that they should depart into Galilee, and there they should 
see him. If we become his disciples, then shall we not 
only rejoice to carry his message to others, but, obedient 
to his call, we shall in times of trials, afflictions, and 
discouragements receive the message to come to Him, 


and we shall be conscious of a burden made lighter and 
a strength renewed. 


TEACHING. 


There is this lesson for us, that having done to the 
uttermost whatever lies in our power to minister to the 
sick or the sorrowing,—even to the performing of the 
last sad duties for the bodies of our beloved,—we shall 
find peace and joy enter the soul, and the voice of the 
spirit shall be heard confirming our faith in its inde- 
structibility. We have seen that the flesh is of earth and 
must die, and it remains for us to improve the life—*the 
character —that passes eventually onward, beyond earthly 
vision. We can love and trust God and his blessed 
promises, and strive to follow more closely the example 
of the Christ, whose ‘‘ lifting up,’’ we fully believe, 
points the way to an eternity of goodness. 


LESSON NOTES. 

In the search for truth to do it honor, the world turns 
to the tomb of the dead past, but finds there nothing so 
comforting as the assurance that truth is to be found in 
the living present. And as we hasten to share our hope 
with those of readiest faith, we recognize the ‘‘All hail !’’ 
of Truth speaking within. ‘‘ Fear not,’’ is its constant 
message. ‘‘ Tell those who love me to return to their 
homes, and there shall they see me.’’ Fear not! what 
have they who love goodness to do with fear? They may 
put it away once for all. There is nothing to fear from 
the Truth ; it is always friendly to those who seek it, and 
it is an all-powerful friend, a never-failing strength and 
succor. There is no fear in the true life; truth has but 
to be loved to insure all blessing to its seekers. Are we 
afraid? Do we hesitate to place the whole self under 
the rule of the Spirit? Would we prefer to reserve 
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something, some favorite nook or corner in our inheri- 
tance, to call our very own? It is then most ours when it 
is most the Truth’s, for to seek to gain is to lose, and to 
lose for Truth’s sake is to keep unto life eternal. Fear 
not! How often did the Great Teacher give that blessed 
cheer: ‘‘ Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom.’’ ‘It is I, be 
not afraid.’ ‘‘ Fear not them which destroy the body, 
and then have no more that they can do.’’ ‘‘ Fear not, 
only believe.’’ 

The second part of the golden text is no less full of 
meaning. If we would find the Truth we must turn 
homeward and wait for its coming in the abode of our 
own hearts. The disciples dwelt in Galilee. If we will 
accept the conditions of our lives as the right ones for 
us, and strive to fulfill our nearest duties, Truth will 
come to us. It will seek us, and relieve us altogether 
from any obligation to seek it, further than to dwell 
where it is to be found in the present, and in the simple 
spirit of faith, hope, and love, which is our home. 


ARE WE RELYING TOO MUCH ON THE PAST? 
An exercise read in the Swarthmore First-Day School. 

In his paper presented at the anniversary meeting held at 

Merion, upon ‘‘ The Influence of Friends in the World,’’ 

Isaac H. Clothier asked: ‘‘ Are we not relying too 

much on the past?”’ 

That sentence made a deep impression upon my mind 
at the time, and it has since seemed to be the embodi- 
ment of the present state of affairs in this Society. The 
forefathers did so much and established Quakerism upon 
so firm a basis by their work and adherence to the Truth, 
that now we are living upon that foundation, but ap- 
parently doing nothing to prevent its crumbling to 
pieces. In the beginning the Friends worked with the 
object of convincing others of their belief, and hence 
their numbers gradually increased. Everyone knows 
that Friends are only standing still, and are not gaining 
in numbers. 

Each day that we live we should try to make some 
doubting heart see and believe what we are getting out ot 


| Quakerism. 


One of the Philadelphia daily papers recently said 
‘* that the world could not do without the Quakers,’’ and 
in reply it can be said, ‘‘ that Quakers cannot do with- 
out the world.’’ Not the world in the worldly sense, but 
we need all humanity. There is much real spirituality 
floating at large which would be broadened by an alliance 
with some church. And why not an alliance with 
Friends? Isaac H. Clothier, at another point, says that 
‘« it is an element of weakness to keep out of the world.’’ 
Instead of feeling that our doctrines are firm and fast, we 
have heretofore remained in the background, fearing that 
our faith might be shaken. 

To give others some idea of our belief would strengthen 
us as we gather together for them the points of Friends’ 
doctrines and principles. It is said that ‘* practice 
makes perfect,’’ and why can we not practice and make 
perfect in religious capacities as well as in manual ? 

There is everywhere noticeable a tendency among 
Friends to hold away from explaining to wondering 
strangers or personal acquaintances anything which they 
question or may not understand of our mannerisms. 
Either we do not consider ii worth while to explain be- 
cause we are not firmly enough convinced ourselves, or 
an evasive answer is given which puts a stop to further 
questioning. Instead of this hesitancy and reticence we 
should seize the opportunity and with true love in our 
hearts be willing to tell a few simple facts about our mode 
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of worship and our belief. By such a course we would 
banish from the minds of outsiders that Quakerism is an 
empty religion and devoid of proper reverence. 

What is needed from the worldly point of view is a 
more extended literary culture and a broader education. 
But in acquiring these the old-time quietness of manner 
and symplicity must be guarded that it be not lost or 
contaminated. We must have constant care of the great 
and good heritage which has been left us by the founders 
of Friends. The seed was well planted in the past, now 
let us make it bear abundant fruit. 

Emitige C. GARRETT. 


THE POWER OF FAITH. 


WHATEVER may be the real nature of faith, its power can 
not be contested. There is profound reason for the Gos- 
pel affirmation that it can move mountains. The great 
events of history have been brought about by obscure 
fanatics armed with nothing but their faith. The great 
religions which have governed the world and the vast 
empires which have extended from one hemisphere to the 
other were not built up by men of letters, of science, or 
by philosophers. The creed on which the civilization 
under which we live was founded was first spread by ob- 
scure fishermen of a Galilean market town. Shepherds 
from the Arabian deserts, whose contemporaries hardly 
knew of their existence, were the men who subjected a 
part of the Greco-Roman world to the dogmas of Mo- 
hammed, and founded one of the vastest empires known 
in history. 

A strong conviction is so irresistible that only an 
equal conviction has any chance of struggling victori- 
ously against it. Faith has no enemy to be really afraid 
of except faith. It is sure of triumph when the material 
force opposed to it is the servant of weak emotions and 
weak belief. But, if it is brought to face a faith of the 
same intensity, the contest becomes very active, and suc- 
cess is then determined by accessory circumstances, usu- 
ally also of a moral order, such as the spirit of discipline 
and better organization.— Gustave Le Bon, in Popular 
Science Monthly. 


THE LAKE MOHONK PLATFORM. 


The following are the conclusions reached by the recent Confer- 
ence of Friends of the Indian, at Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 


1. We, the meinbers of the Lake Mohonk Conference, 
in this its thirteenth annual meeting, reaffirm its utter- 


ances of past years, and especially of last year. The 
reservation system is an insuperable obstacle to civiliza- 
tion, and should be abolished, the tribal organization 
destroyed, the lands allotted in severalty, the Indians in- 
termingled with the whites, and the Indians treated as 
other men 

2. Until the Indian comes into complete ownership 
of his allotment, he should have the special protection 
of the federal government, special federal officers should 
be endowed with magisterial authority for the adminis- 
tration of local justice, the bureau should have power 
and means to employ and assign counsel for the legal 
protection of his rights; he should be guarded by ade- 
quate legislation from the land robber, the gambler, and 
the liquor dealer; he should not be allowed to sell or 
lease his lands except upon permission first obtained 
from a federal judge, and provision should be made for 
the secular and industrial education of all Indian chil- 
dren of school age in schools supported by and under the 
exclusive control of the government, State or federal. 

3. It is unrepublican and un-American to permit the 
existence of any landed class in the community, exempt 
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from taxation. Such exemption is equally unjust to the 
taxed and to the untaxed. The taxes otherwise due on 
the allotment of the Indian citizen, so long as by a pro- 
tected title his land is exempt, should be provided for out 
of Indian funds in the hands of the national govern- 
ment, or, if there are no such funds, out of the general 
treasury. 

4- No Indian tribe should be transferred trom one 
reservation to another without its consent, and rarely, if 
ever, with its consent. Rations should be given only 
where required by existing treaty stipulations or to avert 
imminent starvation, and should be done away with en- 
tirely as soon as practicable. Distribution of money 
per capita is often disastrous, and should be made with 
increased caution. 

5. The nation possesses a supreme sovereignty over 
every foot of soil within its boundaries. Its legislative 
authority over its people it has neither right nor power to 
alienate. Its attempt to do so by Indian treaties in the 
past does not relieve it from the responsibility for the 
condition of government in the reservations and in the 
Indian Territory ; and, despite those treaties, it is under 
a sacred obligation to exercise its sovereignty by extend- 
ing over the three hundred thousand whites and fifty 
thousand so called Indians in the Indian Territory the 
same restraints and protection of government which 
other parts of the country enjoy. 

6. The best of laws are useless unless they are faithfully 
and equitably enforced. Such enforcement through the 
Indian department is impossible unless appointments are 
made only for merit, removals only for cause; and the 
tenure of administrative officials is to this extent made 
permanent. We congratulate the country upon the evi- 
dence which the history of the past year has afforded 
that it is the purpose of the department to administer the 
Indian Bureau upon this principle, and we call upon 
Congress to codperate with the Executive in such 
measures as may be necessary to secure permanently the 
Indian Bureau from the fatal incursion of the spoils 
system. . 

7. The government alone cannot solve the Indian 
problem. Our American civilization is founded upon 
Christianity. A pagan people cannot be fitted for citizen- 
ship without learning the principles and acquiring some- 
thing of the spirit of a Christian people. The duty of the 
Church is increased, and the hopefulness of accomplishing 
it is made more reasonable, by every advance the govern- 
ment makes in providing protection and secular education 
for the Indian race. The progress already made toward 
the dissolution of organic barbarism, the opening already 
afforded for free Christian work, eloquently summon 
Christian philanthropists to furnish that contribution 
which nothing but unofficial, voluntary, and Christian 
service can furnish toward the emancipation and elevation 
of the Indian. 


HE that is honest and earnest, and speaks and pleads 
honestly and earnestly, needs no novelty to attract and 
tokeep the people. Sincerity is the magnet that draws 
them. Truth is the chain that keeps them. Reverence 
is the light that shines them home better citizens, and 
brings them back again better men and better women.— 
Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, D. D. 


THE peace which the world gives is by subtraction ; 
it comes by the removal of the things which disturb us. 
The peace which Christ gives us is by addition ; it comes 
in the midst of the things which disturb us.— Richmond 
Christian Advocate. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Tue information given elsewhere of the regular organi 
zation of a Friends’ meeting in San Francisco, with the 
adoption of the Book of Discipline of this yearly meet 
ing as a rule of conduct, will be read, we are sure, with 
much interest. It seems to us a very appropriate step 
under the circumstances existing there, and it will have, 
no doubt, the sympathy and encouragement of Friends 
Our friend L. H. P 


Indiana, this week, to the trials of those 


generally refers in her notes from 


Friends who 
find themselves situated almost alone amongst the other 
religious bodies, and whose convictions do not permit 
them to give up what they feel is a true faith, and soundly- 
established practice. Perhaps, if they would but perse- 
vere, as in San Francisco, they might be able in many 
It 


found, by actual experience, that the message of our 


cases, to organize a little meeting themselves. is 


Society_is welcome to those not reared within it,—more 
welcome, indeed, in many instances, than to some (of 
those who have the Society’s birthright and do not value it. 


WE give considerable space this week to the report of 
the Purity Congress held in Baltimore last week. It was 
an earnest and impressive gatheriag, and cannot fail to 
forward materially the work which it represented. The 
memoranda we print will give, we think, a sufficient idea 
of the nature of the proceedings, most of whch s more 
suitable for print in pamphlet form. 


THE decision of Friends of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
to hold their meeting hereafter in joint session will be 
observed with interest. The change is very suitable for 
those yearly meetings whuse numbers are not large. In 
Philadelphia it would be impracticable, for the reason 
that the number in women’s meeting taxes the accommo 
dation of the house its fullest extent, and, in fact, 
both men’s and women’s meetings, separately held, are so 
large as to make the consideration and disposition of 
ordinary matters of business laborious. 


to 


[IN the current issue of the quarterly Pennsylvania Mag- 
azine, (Historical Society, 13th and Locust streets), Julius 
F. Sachse has an excellent article on Benjamin Furly, 
the co-worker with William Penn, and especially the pro 
moter of the first German migration to Pennsylvania. He 
was of English birth, his native place being Colchester, but 
he removed to Holland some time after 1660, and became 
a merchant at Rotterdam. Prospering in his business, he 
was a patron of learning also, and his house became the 
resort of many prominent men,—Locke, Algernon Sid- 
ney, and others. He collected a library whose extent 
and value were well known beyond the limits of Rotter- 
dam. He aided in publishing, and himself published, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


dral church, at 


some of the early Friends’ tracts and controversial 
pamphlets, among them the ‘ Battle-door,’’ (1660), in 
which the use of ‘‘ thee’’ and ‘‘thou’’ is justified as 
against ‘“‘ you,’’ by grammar and Scripture. When 
George Fox, William Penn, Robert Barclay, and George 
Keith made their famous tour through the Rhine regions 
of Germany, in 1677,—a visit which had great influence 
in bringing the Germans to Pennsylvania, a few years 
later,—Benjamin Furly went with them as guide and in- 
terpreter. He afterward was William Penn’s agent for 
the sale of lands, etc., and occupied for a number of 
years an important relation to the affairs of Pennsylvania. 
So far as the German settlers were concerned, says J. F. 
Sachse, ‘‘ he not only encouraged them with advice and 
counsel, but with more substantial means in the shape of 
concessions of land, transportation, and loans of money.’’ 
He died in 1714, aged 78, and was buried in a tomb in 
the centre aisle of the Groote Kerke, formerly the cathe- 
Rotterdam It is not certain that he 
continued a Friend at the time of his death. 


ANOTHER article of interest to Friends, in the same 
number, is asketch of the place, in New Jersey, in Sussex 
county, where Benjamin Lundy, the abolitionist, prede- 
cessor of Garrison, was born. The article is by Wendell 
Phillips Garrison, and he calls it ‘‘In Lundy’s Land.’’ 
We may reprint it in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
It seems that Lundy’s Lane, on the Canadian side of the 
Niagara, near Niagara Falls, where the battle was fought 
in 1814, was named from the adjoining farms of two 
brothers named Lundy, Friends, who had removed 
tnither from Johnsonburg, now in Warren county, N. J. 
They were of the same family, apparently, as Benjamin 
Lundy, and all were descendants, probably, of Richard 
Lundy, of Buckingham, Bucks county, who was a settler 
in Penn’s time. 


A LIVELY canvass is in progress in Massachusetts on 
the suffrage question. At the general election next month 
women as well as men are to vote ‘‘ their opinion ’’ as to 
the granting of municipal suffrage to women. The law, 
passed by the last Legislature, says : 

SECTION 1. All persons qualified to vote for school committee 


shall, at the next State election, have an opportunity to express their 
opinion by voting yes or no in answer to the following question: Is it 


| expedient that municipal suffrage be granted to women ? 


SECTION 2. Equal opportunity shall be given to men and women 
to register prior to said election. 

The form of the issue, it will be seen, is quite re- 
stricted. In the first place it is only the suffrage in mu- 
nicipal affairs which is suggested, not a general vote, and 
in the second place it is a mere referendum for an 
‘‘opinion.’’ If the vote should be favorable it will not 
carry any definite action, but will leave the question still 
pending. The advocates ot full suffrage for women, 
however, are exerting themselves to make the affirmative 
vote as large as possible, since ‘‘ for the first time,’’ as 
the Woman's Journa/ puts it, ‘‘ the Legislature has rec- 
ognized the right of women to express an opinion in 
their own behalf.’’ 


HE who sees in the heavens and the earth the loving 
power of Almighty God is never in wanf of reasons for 
being thankful. The light of the sun by day, the moon 
and stars by night, are evidences of the sustaining 
strength of our God. Knowing these things, how can 
we fail to be thankful? For food and health, for home 
and its comforts, for garments and shelter, for liberty and 
friends, our sense of obligation ought to be great.— 
Lutheran. 
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MARRIAGES. 


HOLLINGSWORTH—ATKINSON.—At Upper Dublin Friends’ | 
meeting-house, Montgomery county, Pa., under the care of Horsham | 
Monthly Meeting, Tenth month 16, 1865, Robert Amoss Hollings- 
worth, son of Edward P. and Hannah M. Hollingsworth, of Harford 
county, Maryland, and Elizabeth Twining, daughter of Albert and 
Phebe H. Atkinson, of Upper Dublin. 

MILLAR—SHOEMAKER.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Jenkintown, Pa., Ninth month 26, 1895, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, Dr. Harry Cecil Millar, of Asbury Park, N. J , to Jennie Logan, 
daughter of Joseph A. and Esther A. Shoemaker. 


DEATHS. 
BOR TON.—Tenth month 16, 1895, at the residence of her brother - 


in-law, John M. Roberts, West Moorestown, N. J., Elizabeth C. Bor- 
ton, in her 7oth year. 


CHILD.—Tenth month 16, 1895, of congestion of the lungs, 
Samuel T. Child, son of the late John and Rachel Tees Child, 
aged 81 years ; a birthright member of the Monthly Meeting held at 
Green Street, Philadelphia. 


COFFEE.—Departed this life, at her home at Alliance, Ohio, 
on the 24th of Twelfth month, 1891, Tacy W. Coffee, in the 65th 
year of her age. Interment at West Meeting cemetery, not far from 
the place of her birth. 

She was the daughter of the late Nathan and Dinah Heacock, and 
a birthright member among Friends. After her marriage she associ- 
ated with the Methodists. Yet she attended our Yearly Meeting at 
Salem, in 1891 (the last during her life-tim2), aad expressed much 
satisfaction in so doing. E.. H. 

COWGILL.—From the accidental discharge of a gun, in Sioux 
City, lowa, Tenth month 4,.1895, aged 19 years, Thomas F., son of 
Thomas G., and the late Mary V. F. Cowgill, and grandson of the 
late Elisha and Mary Freeman, of East Hamburg Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, N. Y. 

HEACOCK.—Departed this life, at her home near Newberg, | 
Oregon, on the 4th of Seventh month, 1895, Hannah Ann, wife of 
Milton Heacock, aged 70 years. 

She was the daughter of George and Phebe Passmore, who came | 
from Chester Co., Pa., in 1839, and settled in Columbiana county, 
Ohio. After her marriage she and her husband moved to Indiana, 
her parents going with them. Later, they moved to Nebraska, and 
from thence to Oregon. She was my brother's second wife, he having 
three small children at the time of their marriage. To these she gave 
evidence of a mother’s love, in the tender and watchful care she 
bestowed upon them, as they grew up beside her own tender off- 
spring. In her closing life she gave unmistakable evidence of the 
Heavenly Father's presence to. cheer and comfort her, and in a long 
and lingering illness showed such patience and resignation, as is sel- 
dom witnessed. She leaves an aged husband waiting to be released. 

E.. H. 

LE ROY.—At her home in Chatham, N. Y., Tenth month 10 
1895, Catharine Le Roy, in her 89th year. 

She was a member of Hudson and Chatham Monthly Meeting, 
and always maintained an active interest in the meetings and work of | 
of the Society. In her advanced age she was interested in every pro- 
— work taken up by Friends, and especially upon philanthropic | 
ines. 

She felt a keen interest in young members, desired that the work 
the Society, while adhering to simplicity and plainness in principle, 
should be divested of peculiarity and the young drawn actively into 
the work of the Society. - 


SMITH. —Tenth month 14, 1895, at her home near Canandaigua, 
Michigan, Hannah Secor Smith, a member, and for years an elder of | 
Battle Creek Monthly Meeting, aged nearly 75 years. 

She bore a painful illness of over fourteen months, sitting in one 
position, with perfect patience. She was cheerful to the last, comfort- 
ing and unselfishly considering all around her. She welcomed her 
release, saying ‘‘ a struggle at the last is all I dread.” 

She was a woman of deep thought, which she expressed to very 
few, but all felt the sweetness of her spirit. A beautiful life is ended, | 
a good example and most precious memory are left to us. Her chil- | 
dren truly ‘rise up and call her blessed.”’ = 


THOMAS H. MATTHEWS. 

[In our last issue we proposed to print a more extended notice in 
relation to the late Thomas H. Matthews, from the Maryland /Journa/, 
of Towsontown. The accident causing his death occurred at Hollins 
station on the Northern Central railroad, Tenth month 3. He passed 
in front of a moving train, and was struck by the locomotive. 


was removed to City Hospital, Calvert street, Baltimore, where ‘‘ he 
was tenderly cared for by the sisters.” 
far as to converse with members of his family; on the next day an un- 


On the 5th he recovered so 


| 
| 
He | 
| 


| shadows. 


| help or can harm our fellows. 
| or gloom as we pass on our way in life; and we are res- 
| ponsible for the results of our influence accordingly.—S. 
| S. Zimes. 


favorable change occurred, and at 4 p. m., he passed away peacefully. 
We make the following extracts from the Journal :] 

Mr. Matthews’ early life began with carpentering, he and the late 
Rezin H. Gorsuch* having learned their trade with the late Jehu 


Gorsuch. 


For many years he was a familiar figure among his fellow citizens 


| of Baltimore county as proprietor of the well-known Thornton and the 
| Willow Flouring Mills, situated on Western Run, above Cockeysville. | 


He began operating the Thornton Mill somewhere about 1850. He 
afterwards purchased the Willow Mills and operated both, the latter - 
being conducted by himself and son to the day of his death. For 
years these interests were managed and carried on in a most enter- . 
prising way, and success seemed to be his fortune. The decreased ~ 
prices of farm products and the fall in price of flour, also the roller 
process patent of flour making, which he did not have at the time, 
(being preferred to the Burr patent) had an adverse effect, and he was 
prevented from succeeding as formerly. For some time the Thornton 
Mill has been idle and dismantled. 

During all his long life Mr. Matthews was active in the performance 
of all his business affairs, and during the latter years was very active 
as President and Solicitor for the Fire Insurance Company, He was 
the second of four sons of the late Thomas Matthews, who was known 
as a most successful business man and who left his sons considerable 
property. The late Joseph Matthews, father of Henry C. Mat- 
thews, of Baltimore, and John D. Matthews, of Cockeysville, were 


| brothers of the deceased. 


He was one of the most congenial men in all of his associations, 
was loved by all and was a true, honest man. His connection with 
the Gunpowder Society of Friends has been of long standing and use- 
fulness. His home had always been opened to the many who at- 


| tended the special services of the Society. His love for the religious 


place of meeting and community was expressed by a wish that he be 
buried in the cemetery adjoining Gunpowder meeting-house. For 
many years he was Clerk of the regular monthly meeting. 

He married twice, the first wife being a sister of the late Samuel 
M. Price, and the second Anna Eliza Morgan, of Pennsylvania who 
died several months ago and by whom he had two children. Those 
who survive him are : W. Whitelock Matthews, of Philopolis ; Thomas 
O. Matthews, Oliver J. Matthews, Charles T. Matthews, and Mrs. 
Lamb, of Baltimore. 

His funeral took place on the gth, the body being taken to Calvert 
Station, where a special car conveyed it, the family and friends to 


| Sparks’ Station, and from thence to the venerable Gunpowder meet- 
| ing-house by private conveyance in carriages. 


The body was taken to 
the meeting-house, where appropriate remarks were made by Martha 
Townsend, Mordecai’ Price, and T. Burling Hull. The body was 
then conveyed to the burying-ground in rear of the meeting-house and 


| interred with the simple ceremony of the Society, Mordecai Price 


making a few remarks. 


Worps of cheer are wordsof help. Words of, gloom 
are words of harm. There is a bright side and a dark 
side to every phase of life andto every hour of time. If 


| we speak of the bright side we bring the brightness into 


prominence ; if we speak of the dark side we deepen its 
It is in our power to help or to hinder by a 
word any and every person whom we are with. If we see 


| a look of health or of hope in the face of an aquaintance 


whom we casually meet, and we tell him so, he goes on 
his way with new life in his veins. If we see a look of 
failing strength and of heaviness of heart in one to whom 
we speak, and we emphasize the fact that he looks poorly, 
we give him a push downward as our contribution to the 
forces which affect his course. A look or a word can 
It is for us to give cheer 


HE is not a wise man who does not devote at least 


| one part of the Christian Sabbath to the serious work of 


moral self review. The institution of the Christian Sab- 


bath is waiting to be utilized in most European countries 
— Blackie. 


Ir thou neglectest thy love to thy neighbors, in vain 
thou professest thy love to God; for by thy love to God 
thy love to thy neighbor is gotten, and by thy love to 
thy neighbor thy love to God is nourished.— Quar/es. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VISITS AMONG INDIANA FRIENDS. 


My last letter closed after arriving at Fort Wayne, Tenth 
month 2. The city has grown very much since a former 
visit in 1888 ; the population is now over 60,000. I saw 
the place where General Wayne was stationed in conflict 
with the Indians, who were just over the river under the 
command of Little Turtle—the old fort still decorated 
with an instrument of warfare, bringing to mind all the 
red man has suffered in the battle for life after an example 


of the peaceable relations which the spirit of love and. 


good will could command. The city was busy in prepa- 
rations for the centennial of the settlement of Fort 
Wayne the coming week. It was very dry there, as in 
most parts of the State. The days spent with my rela- 
tives were very restful. A meeting was appointed for 
Fifth-day evening in a hall belonging to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, for the benefit of railroad em- 
ployés, furnished with parlor and library, where they can 
spend their leisure hours, having religious services on 
First-days. The Friends (O.) from Indiana Yearly 
Meeting had been holding meetings there through the 
summer with the hope of organization, but the number 
being small who felt an interest they had not yet suc- 
ceeded, and their methods differed from those which 
some had always associated with Friendly ways. The 
meeting was small—so many other interests and appoint- 
ments for the evening—but felt grateful for the kindness 
proffered and loving fellowship with the little band as- 
sembled, trusting it was a season of profit. My sympa- 
thies go out to those who yearn for a religious home, and 
find difficulty in adapting themselves to those established. 
Yet always there is comfort in the thought of the univer- 
sality of truth and goodness and how the Infinite Com- 
passion and Inspiring Power penetrates all outward 
environments and theological or sectarian embodiments. 

I parted with these relatives on Sixth-day morning, 
taking train to Wabash, having over two hours to wait 
for connection with the ‘* Big Four ’’ road to Pendleton. 
It was all new to me and very enjoyable; some of the 
land rolling, and many comfortable farm houses by the 
way, not yet beyond the one-story cottages which have 
been an interesting feature of my stay in Colorado, and 
now on the homeward journey, so cosy they seem and 
comfortable, bespeaking rest for weary feet, yet of choice 
would fain go higher, mounting the stairs for refreshing 
sleep. 

In the wait at Wabash my sympathies were enlisted 
in a mother who was summoned to the sick bed of a son 
at Marion,greatly fearing his spirit would be translated be- 
fore her arrival. Perchance had we the clearer vision we 
would be spared much suffering in view of these changes. 

I was glad to see Ziba Darlington on arriving at 
Pendleton and to be landed at their comfortable home, 
three and a half miles distant, receiving a warm welcome 
from his family, his sister Annis P. being one of its 
members, and her familiar face seeming like a fresh 
breath from the East. One of the very pleasant features 
of this part of the West is the natural gas, which affords 
so much comfort and saves so much labor. I enjoyed it 
at Fort Wayne and Richmond, but here it isso abundant ; 
at the former places it had to be piped long distances. 
Here they have private wells where a few families join in 
the expense of preparing them, and share the luxury thus 
afforded. The open grates are delightful, filled with 
blocks of ordinary brick dropped into lime, or sometimes 
fire brick and other material, which when lighted looked 
like glowing coals. Coal stoves are arranged in a similar 
manner, regulating the flow just as we do our gas burners. 
The house is lighted by it also, and such copious flames 
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| that would put our little jets in the back-ground. They 


often light them to warm the rooms above. They havea 
flambeau in the yard; it is indeed a flaming torch, and 
when the full head was turned on seemed like an engine 
of destruction, soaring towards the trees, the wind serv- 
ing to extend it. On calm summer evenings it must lend 
its charms to the scene, wooing the traveler thither. 

Seventh day, we made several calls on the ‘‘shut-ins,’’ 
and others, feeling it a privilege to mingle with them in 
their homes, glad to meet Fanny S. Laing in her daugh- 
ter’s home, recurring to Bristol memories, and the social 
mingling in many homes there, now so greatly changed ; 
also Mary A. Swain, wife of Woolston, and their family, 
going back many years to reminiscences fraught with in- 
terest to us both. First-day bright and pleasant; at- 
tended First-day school, using the Lesson Leaves, John 
L. Thomas superintendent. The different classes were 
questioned at the close, concerning what they had gleaned 
from the Lesson, ‘* The Death on the Cross.’’ Many 
responses were given evidencing appreciative interest, 
emphasizing the Power which supported Jesus in that 
trying hour as the same which had sustained the faithful 
in all ages, and a present help to guide and comfort in 
our daily living. 

The meeting for worship was a precious season to me. 
It was largely attended. Heartfelt thankfulness clothed 
my spirit for the little grain of faith that turned my feet 
backward, and the kind encouragement that helped to 
draw and smooth the way for me. To be mostly among 
strangers and yet no feeling other than the drawing cords 
of love, a common interest cementing us with the bonds 
of Heavenly love, looking to the one Source, leaning on 
the same Arm of strength, however variously our hearts 
may be attuned to the Divine harmony. O, the joy and 
the peace of such close spiritual communion. 

There were so many homes where we wanted to go, 
yet could not. We dined with Edward and Mary Ann 
Roberts, meeting very pleasantly other friends, taking tea 
at John L. and Caroline Thomas’s with their family and 
young friends. The time seemed short, but other friends 
were to gather at Ziba’s, and we hastened home to find 
some of the neighbors already there. A parlor meeting 
had been desired, but I shrank from the responsibility, 
saying let it be asocial occasion! This, however, did 
not bring peace, having to acknowledge the deeper inter- 
est awakened for our mutual benefit. A brother belong- 
ing to the Methodists feelingly expressed his appreciation ; 
he had never known much of our branch of Society ; what 
he had heard of us was detrimental; but seeing was be- 
lieving. He had met with great kindness from Friends 
since coming into this community, had been at the morn- 
ing meeting, felt that he could worship with any of God’s 
people, in the silence with Friends, as well as the greater 
demonstration of the Methodists. We were invited by 
his daughter to a surprise for the parents on their thirty- 
fifth marriage anniversary Third-day evening, but I can- 
not be here to share the pleasure. Rest, sweet and re- 
freshing, followed the full day. 

Second-day morning called at the home of Charles 
and Margaret Swain, regretting not having time for a 
longer stay,—dining with Joseph B. and Elizabeth Lewis, 
in Pendleton, they having recently moved from the farm 
where I had once visited them. It wasvery pleasant to 
meet other friends there and to have the Darlingtons, 
where I had homed, still with me, Ziba taking me to 
Anderson, as the train did not make good connection. 
It was with a heart overflowing with thankfulness that I 
parted from these friends, and earnest aspiration of spirit 
that a community of Friends so favored might continue 
ever more clearly to evidence the love that binds them 
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together, letting the light of their faithfulness and devo- 
tion to duty and adherence to the principles of the In- 
speaking word shine brightly to help others in their search 
after truth. 

The house was pointed out once the home of Neal 
and Elizabeth Fussell Hardy, where Frederick Douglass 
was taken and kindly nursed after being severely injured 
by a mob during a lecture delivered at Pendleton in the 
stirring anti-slavery struggle. Stopped off at Richmond, 
coming to the home of my cousins, James M. and Sarah 
Starr, glad to meet again the relatives with whom I had 
so recently mingled. Dined the next day with cousins 
William and Anna M. Starr, making several calls in the 
afternoon and took the 8.40 p. m. train for Philadelphia. 
Next morning dawned with a gorgeous eastern sky, light 
ing a district west of Pittsburg thickly planted with oil der- 
ricks, interspersed with natutal gas flambeaus, denoting the 
varied products beneath the earth’s surface. I was just 
as eager to see our Alleghenies as though not having en- 
joyed the grandeur of the Rocky mountains, and they 
were really charming, clothed with foliage and so beauti- 
fully variegated with Autumn tints. Arrived in Phila- 
delphia Fourth-day evening, the 16th, being thankful to 
be met and accompanied to Germantown after nearly 
five months’ absence. ee 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
SAN FRANCISCO FRIENDS’ MEETING. 


For twenty years or more, a Friends’ meeting has been 
held in San Francisco, attended by all branches of 
Friends, but maintaining the order of worship of the 
meetings in and near Philadelphia. The numbers have 
gradually increased of late years, until a lively interest 
seemed to spring up and grow in the minds of those in 
terested, in favor of an organization of some kind. Sev- 
eral conferences were held, and the subject claimed 
weighty consideration at these and at other times when 
assembled. The result is, that with great unity, Friends 
have organized and have adopted the discipline cf Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting held at Race street for the gov- 
ernment of the body. It is called San Francisco Friends’ 
Meeting. 

The First-day meetings are held at No. 132 McAllister 
street, at 11 o’clock a. m., and the Executive or Business 
meetings on the first Fifth-day evening of First, Fourth, 
Seventh and Tenth months, at 8 o’clock. The usual 
officers composing a monthly meeting, have been ap- 
pointed ; great condescension and unity exists among the 
members, numbering about twenty, who have united with 
the meeting, comprising those of all the different branches 
of Friends. 

A person who has been a diligent attender of the 
meeting for years remarked that he had not known or 
heard of a single breach of the second query among those 
interested. 

It is not the intention of the meeting to bind any re- 
ligious belief on its members in regard to non-essentials, 
nor to interfere with memberships existing elsewhere. 

Certificates of membership will probably be received 
from all the different bodies of Friends. 

Those intending to settle here and those traveling, 
either in religious work or on business, or for pleasure, 
will be made welcome. 

Albert W. Smith, P. O. box 2633, San Francisco, is 
clerk and correspondent, and Charles L. Williams, 125 
Cumberland street, S. F., Treasurer of the meeting. 

A MEMBER. 
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Canada Half-Year Meeting was held at Yonge 
Street, beginning Ninth month 28, the meeting of minis- 
ters and elders being held at 3 p.m. A report in the 
Young Friends’ Review says: In the evening the Com- 
mittee on Philanthropic Labor held a very satisfactory 
meeting. The time was principally taken up with suit- 
able readings and recitations on the subject of temperance, 
and two good papers on impure literature were read. 

First-day morning, the meeting for worship was well 
attended ; attentive and appreciative throughout. Isaac 
Wilson arose with the words: ‘‘ And God blessed them, 
and God said unto them, ‘Be fruitful and multiply, 
and replenish the earth and subdue it ; and have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.’’’ 
With earnest, forcible language he showed how salvation 
could be obtained by perfect obedience to the Divine 
will. The audience was held in close attention for about 
an hour and a-half. The meeting closed in fervent 
prayer by the same speaker. 

In the afternoon the First-day School Association was 
held. An excellent essay was read, written by Charlotte 
Talcott, of Bloomfield, evidencing a deep and living con- 
cern for the welfare of our Society and its younger mem- 
bers. Second-day morning, in the meeting for worship, 
Isaac Wilson gave a very earnest and practical address. 
Lunch was provided in the other part of the meeting- 
house, which was largely partaken of and enjoyed, after 
which the meeting settled quietly into the usual routine of 
business. After prayer from Isaac Wilson, our meeting 
closed with thankfulness for the many blessings enjoyed, 
and trust we may practice daily ‘in our lives the living 
truths that have been spoken unto us. 


Tue Dwarr Lima Bean.—A lima bean that does not 
need poles to run on is a great acquisition, provided it 
will bear as freely as when poles are used. Many doubt 
whether the crop would warrant the absence of pole train- 
ing. Professor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University, has 
given considerable attention to the subject, and finds that 
it is all that it is claimed to be, and that it is a valuable 
new type of garden vegetable. He says that it is only 
within the last ten years that it has been known. He 
gives to Henderson and Kumerle the credit of an intro- 
duction in 1889, Burpee in 1890, Wonder in 1891, and 
Barteldes in 1892 or 1893. It was first made known by 
a negro, who twenty years ago found one growing along 
a road-side in Virginia. In 1895, a Richmond seedsman 
grew enough to sell the stock of it to Henderson in 1887. 
Mr. Burpee’s bean, however, was from a different stock, 
and brought to his attention by Asa Palmer, of Kennett 
Square, Pa. Bartelde’s bean came from Colorado, and is 
supposed to be a sprout from the old white Spanish stock. 
It is, of course, understood that they are all varietal forms 
of the old lima bean—Phaseolus lunatus.—Mechans’ 
Monthly. 


WE are never without help. We have no right to say 
of any good work, It is too hard for me to do, or of any 
sorrow, It is too hard for me to bear, or of any sinful 
habit, It is too hard for me to overcome.—Zizabeth 
Charles. 


How serene, how beautiful, how sublime, the thought 
that the strongest power in the universe is on the side of 
our utter alliance with the highest and holiest kinships of 
our nature! ‘‘ Greater is He that is in you than he that 
is in the world.’’—Mrs. Gates. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE PURITY CONGRESS. 
THE first meeting of the National Purity Congress was 
held in Baltimore on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of the 
present month. Its opening services were appropriate and 
auspicious. The ministers in many of the churches of 
Baltimore, recognizing the importance of the Congress, 
welcomed a number of the delegates to their pulpits on 
First day, the 13th, which was named ‘‘ Purity Sunday.”’ 
At Park Avenue Friends’ meeting-house impressive 
discourses were delivered by John J. Cornell, who, with his 
wife, had recently returned to Baltimore, and Aaron M 
Powell, the president of the Congress. In other parts of 


the city the subject of purity in its various phases was 


brought home to many by pastors of different denomina 
tions and also by well-known philanthropic men and wo- 
men. Among these were Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, who, outside of our Society, was the first 
woman in America to be fully recognized a minister ; 
Mary Ciement Leavitt, who has traveled the world over 
in the interest of temperance and purity, Dr. Mary 
Wood-Allen, well known as a worker for purity, and 


Charlton Edholm, an earnest and eloquent advocate of | 


the cause of the fallen. The efforts of these friends of 
purity stirred our city to a thoughtful consideration of 
purity of thought aad life and this was aided by the 
respectful and even sympathetic attitude of the daily press 
Ona Second-day evening, at the Park Avenue Friends’ 
meeting-house, the free use of which had been offered by 
the property committee, the first session of the Congress 
opened. Aaron M. Powell, whose life-long work in re- 
form movements is known and appreciated, presided, and 
Naomi Lawton Davis, of New York, occupied the sec 
retary’s chair. The house soon filled with an audience 
composed of delegates, to the number of nearly two 
hundred, with citizens of Baltimore, and many visitors. 
On the platform were men and women prominent in re- 
form work, together with the speakers for the evening. 
The session opened with a few moments of silence, 
broken by an earnest prayer offered by Charlton Edholm. 
The address of the President, Aaron M. Powell, was then 
delivered. He spoke of the need of a movement like 
the present, when workers in different fields should gather 
for consultation. The forces of evil are organized and 
this requires an organization of the friends of- purity. 
Our nearness to Europe, and the constant traveling of 
our people abroad, requires a watchfulness on our part 
lest the iniquitous methods of State regulation of vice 
there employed be imported here. He reviewed the 
methods adopted in different States for the control of 
vice, and spoke of the necessity of rescue work, laying 
emphasis, however, on the greater value of preventive 
work, like that undertaken by the White Cross and White 
Shield Associations. 
Very appropriate addresses of welcome were delivered 
by Joshua Levering, President of the Baltimore Y. M. 
C. A., and our friend Alice C. Robinson. These were 
responded to in a happy way by W. T. Sabine, of New 
York, and Antoinette Brown Blackwell, who followed her 
address of welcome with one upon the immorality of the 
regulation system, proving that vice was not lessened 
under such a system, but actually increased, and that it 
tends to make the vicious more vicious, and offers a 
temptation to the weak by making it easy to do wrong. 
‘*'The Religious Aspects of the Purity Movement,’’ 
was discussed in a remarkably strong paper by S. H. 
Virgin, a minister of New York. Impurity, he said, 
was the death of religious life. Purity was an essential to 
religion ; was religion, in fact. It would be as easy to 
think of water without hydrogen, a diamond without its 


sparkle, and snow without whiteness, as religion without 
purity. _ Friends of purity should be encouraged, because 
progress is being made. The public is more ready. to 
rebuke impurity in public men. Vice in such is not 
now, as formerly, overlooked because of their great public 
services. People, too, are more earnest in correcting 
the evils of municipal goverament. There is an intelli- 
gent revolt from the adoption of any system of State regu- 
lation of vice. 

The speaker warned the friends of purity that their 
enemies are watchful, wary, andstrong ; and that all pure 
men and women should combine against the forces of evil. 
There is in religion an unchanging command for purity 
in act and spirit. Ody the pure in heart shall see God. 
Lawgiver, prophet, psalmist, and Messiah have each de- 
manded purity of life. From the Decalogue to the Ser- 
mon on the Mount purity is enjoined, and religion smites 
with a withering blow all forms of vice. 


It may justly be said of the sessions, which con- 
tinued through the 15th and 16th, that they were full 


| of interest tothe large audience which gathered to listen 





to the papers and addresses. It is to be noted also 
that the words of the speakers reached a far greater audi- 
dience through the excellent reports in the press. Only 
a few of the more than forty addresses can be mentioned 
for want of space. 

On the 15th the central thought in the paper by Dr. 
Laura H. Satterthwaite, of Trenton, on ‘‘ The Great 
Need of the Moral Crusade,’’ was the necessity of in- 
structing the young of both sexes so that they may be 
saved from evil. ‘‘ The utmost strength of every indi- 
vidual is needed to suppress this evil.’’ 

In a highly important paper, W. T. Sabine, of New 
York, showed the danger that threatens our nation from 
the physical degeneration due to violation of the laws of 
chastity. He reviewed, in a striking manner, the history 
of Babylon, Phcenicea, Athens, Sparta, and Rome, and 
among modern nations, Turkey, France, and the Sand- 
wich Islands, claiming that debauchery as certainly ruins 
a nation as it ruins a man, and that our nation is falling 
under the shadow of this evil. ‘* Religion and moral- 
ity,’’ wrote George Washington, ‘ are the pillars of the 
State.”’ 

An interesting historical account of the American 
Purity Alliance was read by Anna Rice Powell, its Corre- 
sponding Secretary, giving also the aims of the Associa- 
tion, among them being prominent protective work 
among boys and girls, in order that they may escape the 
tempter’s snare, and live lives of purity. 

Mrs. Charlton Edholm, of Chicago, in a feeling ad- 
dress described the terrible traffic in girlhood that is 
being carried on all over our country, a hundred homes 
being thus desolated every day and the children carried 
into worse than African slavery and to a hopeless future. 

On the 16th, a paper on ‘‘ Purity—How Preserved in 
the Young,’’ was read by S. S. Seward, of New York, a 
nephew of Secretary Seward, of President Lincoln’s 
cabinet. He warned parents against the danger of con- 
tamination through servants and evil companions. ‘‘ It 
is the duty of a father to his son, and of a mother to her 
daughter, to teach those children, plainly though deli- 
cately, of the snares and deceptions which lie along its 
pathway. Confidences should be given, and a child will 
feel so honored with that confidence that in many in- 
stances he or she will shun all thoughts and acts of 
which they would be ashamed.’’ 

Dr. J. H Kellogg, of Battle Creek, Michigan, in a 
valuable paper, explained the physiological processes 
which retard development in the young who violate 
nature’s laws; proving that deterioration of the human 


form is the direct result of impurity in early life. 

The powerful influence of drink as a factor in the 
purity problem, was spoken of by many of the speakers. 
Indeed, so important a factor is it, that the traffic could 
not be carried on without it, and prohibition of the sale 
of liquor signifies the closing of the dens of impurity. 

Elbridge T. Gerry, President of the New York So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, gave 
written expression to facts drawn from an abundant ex- 
perience. ‘* Many well-meaning parents imagine that 
any real statements of the facts is apt to create erotic 
ideas in the mind of the child, and perhaps enlighten it 
on subjects of which it should be kept ignorant ; hence, 
an untrue answer is given to questions put by the child, 
and where a child asks elsewhere, the answer is made in 
such a form as to produce an impression directly the 
reverse of the truth itself if properly stated.’’ He called 
attention to the danger arising from crowding families 
into one or two rooms; from children occupying the 
parents’ apartments; from the apathy of parents who 
will not properly instruct their children on this subject ; 
from contamination in schools, which is going on to an 
alarming extent ; from associations in factories, and at- 
tendance upon theatrical performances. ‘‘ The greatest 
blessing that a pure parent can render her child is to in 
culcate in it, at the earliest possible age, thuse ideas of 
purity which the child should be taught to revere, and the 
horror of impurity from which the child should be taught 
to shrink.’’ 

‘« Equal Suffrage as Related to the Purity Movement,”’ 
was treated by Mariana W. Chapman, of Brooklyn. 
‘« Primarily, it is admissible to suppose that whoever uses 
a ballot will use it to protect themselves, and while men 
and women rise and fall together, woman is unquestion 
ably the greater sufferer from vice. It is therefore no 
stretch of logic to infer that she will labor more in: efati 
gably to arrest its progress when her choice in the matter 
of laws and lawgivers counts at the ballot-box.’’ 

The more attractive aspect of the purity movement 
was beautifully shown in addresses by Hannah H. 
Clothier, of Philadelphia, and Mary Travilla, of West 
Chester, Pa., and their words fell upon the audience like 
a benediction. 

The session closed with a few fitting words from the 


President, Aaron M. Powell, followed by a period of | 


silence, the following resolutions having been unani- 
mously approved : 

‘* That chastity, a pure, continent life alike for men 
and women, is consonant with the best condition of 
physical, mental, and moral health. 

‘¢ That prostitution is a fundamental violation of the 
laws of health ; is degrading and destructive to the indi- 
vidual, a menace to the home and to the nation. 


‘« That State or municipal regulation of prostitution is | 


morally wrong ; is worse than a sanitary failure ; is cruel 
and unjust to woman, creates a shocking traffic in girl 
hood, and is an incitement to debauchery. 

‘¢That the State should punish by imprisonment 
rather than by fine, organized prostitution, procurism, 
the keepers of houses of prostitution, and the rental of 
houses or other dwellings for such purposes. 

‘« That facilities should be provided for the treatment 
of venereal diseases as readily as for all other diseases, in 
ali hospitals under the control of municipalities or other 
public bodies, as well as those supported by voluntary 
contribution. 

‘* That homes should be everywhere established by 
municipalities and State, as well as voluntary aid, as agen- 
cies for the reclamation and rehabilitation of erring girls. 


‘« That all possible effort should be made to educate ' 
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| aright public opinion, and to maintain a-high, equal 
standard of morals for both men and women 
‘* That the hearty congratulations of the National 
Purity Congress are hereby extended to Josephine E. 
Butler and her European co-workers of the International 
Federation for the Abolition of State Regulation of Vice 
on their crusade for the abolition of the odious system of 
State sanctioned debauchery, and the promotion of per- 
| sonal and public morality.’’ 


[The notes above refer mostly to the day sessions of the Congress. 
| The following additional notes on the evening sessions are furnished 
by another correspondent. ] 

Third-day evening. Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Bal- 
timore, read a paper on ‘‘ The Medical Profession and 
| Morals.’’ He said it was owing to the medical profession 
that many had gone astray. The mistaken idea that a 
life of chastity and continence was inconsistent with good 
health, sometimes advanced by physicians, has been the 
| excuse offered by young men for leading impure lives. 
| The physician occupies the place in the family of a loved 
| and trusted friend. He is apt to be considered an oracle 
| by parents and children. Medical men are careful stu- 
' dents of the questions of the day, and they stand high 

in all communities. ‘Their decision is final in medical 
matters. Thus it is especially dangerous and mischievous 
if they advocate a fallacy. No longer are men and wo- 
| men willing to consider the social evil a necessary evil. 
| They are arousing to the fact that the tide of impurity 
must be met and stemmed, and they are looking to the 
medical profession for help. 
Mary Clement Leavitt, of Boston, around the world 
Missionary of the W. C. T. U., delivered an address on 
‘¢ Temperance and Purity.’’ She has traveled over the 
earth’s surface not only more than any other woman, but 
| more than any man. All the six grand divisions of the 

globe are familiar to her feet, and in most of the coun- 
| tries of those divisions has her voice been heard, plead- 
ing for temperance and purity. Intemperance and im- 
purity, she claimed, were closely allied, and there ought 
| to be a close alliance between the workers who oppose 
| them. There is in this country much more of harmony 
| and good feeling between reformers in the causes of tem- 
perance and purity than exists in England and on the 
continent of Europe. There is only one plan of reform, 
and that is God’s plan ; seek to know it and follow it. 

She claimed that fashionable dressing by the women has 
| much to do with demoralizing the young men. The balls 

and parties where women are seen in dresses that are im- 
| modest are the doors through which many a young man 
has entered a life of impurity. Purity in its effects upon 
longevity was illustrated by a comparison made in Eng- 
land. The average duration of life among the Jews is 35 
years, that of the English people 46 years, and among 





members of the Society of Friends in England 55 years. 
| She advocated earnestly and forcibly the modification of 
| our laws so that those who make a business of procuring 
| young girls for immoral purposes shall be punished more 


| severely and that as in cases 
free on bail. 

The Chairman stated that many letters had come to 
him, advising the publication of the papers and proceed- 
ings of this Congress. This the Alliance was willing to 
do if the necessary funds were provided. ‘Those present 
were given an opportunity to contribute to a fund for 
this purpose. 

A letter from Theodore Roosevelt, one of the Com- 
missioners of Police of New York, was read, regretting 
| his enforced absence, and expressing cordial sympathy 
with the objects of the Congress. 


of murder, they cannot go 








‘ 
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A letter was also read from Anthony Comstock, of 
New York, who was upon the program for an address on 
‘« Demoralizing Literature,’’ explaining the cause of his 
absence and commending the objects of the Congress. 

Martha Schofield, of Aiken, S. C., read a paper on 
‘«Slavery’s Legacy of Impurity.’’ She presented a sad 
and humiliating picture of the degradation of the colored 
people in the South, and spoke plainly of the causes that 
have contributed to this condition. A generation has 
made little progress in destroying the excrescence of 
animalism that has fastened itself upon the social struc- 
ture of the old slave States. 

Purity appears to be left out of all church work, and 
the legacy of impurity left by slavery is still there pol- 
luting and debasing the people. 

Aaron M. Powell declared that there had been many 
serious messages delivered in this Congress, but none 
more serious than this. 

Rev. A. H. Lewis, of Plainfield, N. J., delivered a 
forcible and eloquent address on the ‘‘ Sacredness of 
Fatherhood,’’ after which ‘‘ Mother Prindle’’ of the 
‘*« Florence Crittenton Mission,’’ gave numerous instances 
in her experience in that remarkable work of rescue. 

Under a solemn covering of silence the meeting ad- 
journed. 

On Fourth-day evening the meeting-house was densely 
packed, many persons standing in the aisles, the corridors 
crowded, and a number having to go away because they 
could not effect an entrance. Aaron M. Powell presided 
and during a period of silence Mrs. Mary T. Burt, of 
New York, offered prayer. The paper prepared by 
Elbridge T. Gerry of New York on ‘ Child Saving and 
Prostitution,’’ and which was to have been read by him, 
was read to the Congress by Eli M. Lambof Baltimore. 
(A summary of it is given above.) 

Mariana W. Chapman, President of the Brooklyn 
Woman’s Club, read a paper entitled, ‘‘ Equal Suffrage as 
Related to the Purity Movements.’’ (It is referred to 
above. ) 

Pauline W. Holme, of Baltimore, made a brief state- 
ment concerning the movement of the Yearly Meeting 
of Friends in favor of the purification of the press, and 
read the appeal which was made by the Committee on 
that subject, and sent to many of the newspapers in this 
country. 

Mary A. Livermore, of Boston, was then introduced. 
She referred to the State regulation of vice which 
obtains in some European countries and said nothing 
could be more horrible or more to be dreaded than the 
introduction of the system into the United States. She 
gave a number of instances which had come under her 
observation during a long and active life, illustrating the 
prevalence of impurity in large centers of population, 
and urged vigorous action in the direction of reform. 
She spoke extemporaneously and with force and fluency, 
and was listened to with evident interest throughout. 

Mary T. Burt,of New York,spoke briefly in reference 
to legislation bearing upon the subject of purity, and 
advocated the entire repeal of all laws relating to what 
is called the ‘‘ age of consent.’’ After a few impressive 
words of cheer and of hopefulness for good by Aaron 
M. Powell, the Congress adjourned. 


THROUGH making us hope for immortality God has 


made us a promise of it. If faith is the evidence of 
things not seen, hope is the certainty of them. The 
morrow of the world is a purpose in the mind of God, 
and so is the great to-morrow of my soul.— William 
Mountford. 
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APPLES FROM AN OLD ORCHARD. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

OccASIONALLY,my cousins in Virginia send me apples from 
the old orchard, planted in 1778, by the Friends from 
Philadelphia, who were exiled from that city in the 
midst of the Revolutionary War. The incident is well 
known that several prominent Friends were arrested and 
banished to Winchester, on account of their supposed 
sympathy for the mother country. After their arrival in 
Winchester the Friends of the neighborhood, among 
then the Browns, Hollingsworths, Neales, and others, 


‘| relieved Congress of their support, and took them to 


live with them. Three of them were taken by Issac 
Brown and the account states that while with him they 
planted an apple orchard,the trees of which,from 1778 to 
the present year have borne fruit. The sample sent you 
herewith is from the orchard. 

I presume many descendants of the exiled Friends are 
still living, and among them the Gilpins, whose ancestor 
no doubt assisted in furnishing the trees and in planting 
them. The apples are not known in any other section of 
the country, so far as the writer knows. The local 
name is Smith’s apple, taken no doubt from the name of 
Smith who was one of the exiled Friends. 

Isaac Brown, mentioned above, was the father of 
Cassandra Nichols and Margaret Swayne, two well-known 
ministers who lived in Ohio. The old house he occupied 
still stands, about the same as in 1777. It is now owned 
and occupied by Elisan, Catharine, and Louis Brown, 
grandchildren of the first owner, who was the great- 
grandfather of the writer. 

The fine old house of the Hollingsworth family also 
remains the same. Some of the Friends were entertained 
there. It is owned and occupied by the grandchildren of 
Abram Hollingsworth, Jonah and Mary Hollingsworth, 
who still retain some of the old furniture. 

Baltimore, Md., Tenth month 17. A. P. 3. 


[The apple sent us by our correspondent is a large 
fine specimen, six and a half inches round, somewhat 
flattened, one side a pale red, the other flesh-colored, 
with a slight streaking of red. We have not been able 
to identify the variety. It seems wonderful that trees 
planted one hundred and seventeen years ago should still 
be bearing fruit. 

The Friends who were exiled to Virginia in 1777, 
(in the Ninth month, just before the battle of Brandy- 
wine), were seventeen in number. They were released 
in the Fourth month, 1778. Two of them, Thomas 
Gilpin and John Hunt, died at Winchester.—Eps. In- 
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Corree’s DancErs.—The Philadelphia Ledger prints 
the following paragraph: ‘‘ Look not on the coffee when 
it is black in the cup,’’ is the new cry. A French doc- 
tor has been demonstrating that caffeism is a disease as 
pronounced as alcoholism and not so very different from it 
in some of its effects. ‘‘ Indeed,’’ the doctor says, ‘it 
is often confounded with alcoholic troubles, especially 
those affecting the digestive and nervous systems.’’ 
This is a hint which many a dyspeptic might profit by. 
Perhaps you are not so near nervous prostration or gastri- 
tis as you fear, in spite of your tremuloys weakness and 
your inability to digest simple food. Your enemy may 
lurk in that ‘‘second cup’’ for which you are so eager 
and which may be exaggerating the evil it causes. 


God who prepares His work through ages, accom- 
plishes it, when the hour is come, with the feeblest in- 
struments. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


New YORKAND BROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held in 
Brooklyn Tenth month 13. 

At the time of the Bi-centennial of Merion meeting-house George 
W. Hancock presented a gavel to our president for the Association ; it 
is made from a part of a rafter beam of the old meeting-house. The 
Association was much pleased with the present, and the Friend’s kind- 
ness in remembering us. The Secretary was requested to send a vote 
of thanks from the Association to the donor. 

A notice was received of the General Conference of Friends’ As- 
sociations, to be held at Trenton, Eleventh month 16. We being in- 
vited to appoint a presiding officer for that occasion, the subject was 
referred to the Executive Committee. 

The Conference Committee reported an attendance of nine at 
Jericho last week; and it was thought we accomplished some good by 
going, inasmuch as they had appointed a committee to consider the 
advisability of forming a Friends’ Association. 

Marianna S. Rawson gave a very interesting report for the Litera- 
ture Section; among other things she read a beautiful poem entitled 
*« Sweetness and Light.” 

The report for the Current Topic Section was given by Elizabeth 
A. Hallock, in which mention was made of the death of Professor 
Pasteur, Richard Esterbrook, and Professor Boyesen. She also spoke 
of the persecution of the Seventh-day Baptists, and of the South Caro- 
lina Convention which proposes to disfranchise the negroes by putting 
an educational and property qualification on colored voters. 


The paper for the evening, which was a most excellent and inter- | 


esting one, was written by Leah H. Miller, on “ Ministers among the 
early Friends,’ and read by Marianna Hallock. The object of the 
paper was to give some idea of the hardships endured by the early 
ministers. Mention was made of George Fox, William Penn, Hugh 
Judge, and others. 

The writer concluded by saying that instead of our resting so much 
on what Friends have done in the past, we should do our part toward 
keeping the high standard of the ministry in the Society. 


Many extremely interesting and thoughtful remarks followed the | 


reading of the paper. M. H. 

KENNETT, PA.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Friends’ meeting house on the afternoon of Tenth 
month 6. After the opening exercises, Frederick S. Brown read an 
interesting review of Chapter 3, Volume II., of ‘‘ Janney’s History.’’ 
An original article, entitled “ Paint Dried on a Palette,” was read by 
Hannah B. Millhouse, in which she said pictures are as varied as the 
minds that plan them, or the hands that paint them. There is some- 
thing more than the theme about the old masters that so fascinate and 
charm us. So, the young painter must take good care of his paints, 
his talents. If hidden in a napkin they are nothing but dried paint, 
useless, worse than useless. Dried paint, unless carefully removed, 
will ruin all other paint put upon that palette. So, talents not used 
hinder the growth of noble purposes, dull enthusiasm, kill the peace 
and joyousness of our very lives. 

Helen Lewis recited very prettily ‘‘ We Reap What We Sow,” 
Sarah A. Martin read a copy of an address of the Religious Society of 
Friends, from their Yearly Meeting for Pennsylvania, to George 
Washington, and his reply, dated 1789. Anna Davis then read a 
biographical sketch of David Ferris, a native of New England, born 
in 1707, and for many years a teacher in a Philadelphia school. 

A question referred to Mary P. Brown, ‘‘ What part did Friends 
take in the abolition of slavery?’ was answered by her. John Wool- 
man, a faithful and self denying Christian worker, spoke and wrote 
frequently on slavery. Elias Hicks was a strong opponent of slavery, 
against which he directed some of his most powerful discourses, making 
personal exertions and sacrifices to protect and encourage emancipated 
slaves. He was bold and outspoken, and his meetings drew together 
people of all creeds. Samuel M. Janney was instrumental in its abo- 
lition in the District of Columbia. Anthony Benezet, a Frenchman 
and a philanthropist, was one of the early ones opposed to slavery. 
He resided in Philadelphia, and left his property to endow a school 
for colored children. Lucretia Mott, Isaac T. Hopper, and many 
others did valuable work along the line. The Friends were the first 
(as a Society) that not only raised their voice against slavery but cleared 
its own borders of the traffic in human lives. Pennsylvania commenced 


gradual emancipation in 1780 and in 1840 the whole State contained | 


only 64 slaves. 


Next in order was a report of the executive meeting of the “ Gen- | 
A | 
discussion followed : ‘*‘ What course should we pursue towards the | 
elevation of the colored people, for whose freedom the Friends so lately | 


eral Conference of Friends’ Associations,” by Mary P. Wilkinson. 


took a prominent stand?” Those entering into the discussion were 
S. Emma Way, William McCord, Thomas Seal, Isabella Shortlidge, 
J. P. Hannum, Jacob Harvey, Mary P. Brown. Alice McCord read 
some extracts from a Philadelphia paper, and L. C. Skelton read an 
article from Young FrientMs' Review. The organization of industrial 
schools seems to be the best way of reaching these people. If every 
colored boy of South Carolina had to work with saw and plane they 
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| would be worth at least $100 more on graduating. I never saw better 
children in school than the two hundred there, and every one was a 
good baker and housekeeper. There have been mistakes all down the 
line, but these people are susceptible of better things ; they can be edu 
cated if each individual will only do his or her duty as presented to 
them. Let us then be hopeful. We know the colored people of the 
North are not as industrious and provident as they should be, but can 
we wonder when we know of the servitude they so lately endured ? 
There is no church Society in the land that has stood so staunchly for 
all questions of right as the Society of Friends. They are a conserva- 
tive body. The Friends always have moved slowly until convinced, 
but when once convinced they have never been known to falter. 
Lc & 


PEACE CONFERENCE.—A meeting to promote and preserve Peace 
by arbitration was held in Friends’ meeting-house, 4th and West 
streets, Wilmington, Del., on the afternoon of Tenth month 13, 1895, 
under the care of the Philanthropic Committee of that meeting. 
David Ferris presided, and in a brief and clear statement of the object 
of the meeting welcomed all present, inviting them to freely ask ques- 
tions and speak on the subject. Laura Worrell Webb acted as Secre- 
tary. Alfred H. Love followed in an earnest appeal for Peace by ar- 
bitration. He spoke of the different war-ridden countries feeling the 
necessity for such a measure, and of their organizing over 100 peace 
societies in Italy, France, and many other countries. He spoke also 
of the assistance of Ambassador Bayxrd of Delaware to the Peace 
Union, in giving them letters of introduction to the crowned heads of 
Europe, and feelingly alluded to the first President of the Delaware 
branch of the Peace Union, Thomas Garrett. 

Dr. Sarah Eavenson spoke interestingly, and was followed by 
Lukens Webster, Isaac Johnson, William Bancroft, Allen Speakman, 
Ezra Fell, and others. The importance of having petitions circulated 
and signed on specific subjects, and presented to the proper author- 
ities was emphasized. 


CoNCORD FirsT-DAY ScHOOL UNION.—The Igth inst. was a 
perfect day for a trip to the historic hills of Brandywine, and a goodly 
company of Friends wended their several ways to Birmingham meet- 
ing-house, where they were warmly welcomed both as friends and 
Friends, and their wants met in every direction. The house was well 
filled, indeed the one side—the old historic side—was crowded during 
the morning session, which was relieved in the afternoon by the open- 
ing of the partitions, the other side having been utilized for the lunch 
tables. The business committee had done its work so thoroughly by a 
wise arrangement of program that the meeting was a most lively and 
practical one. Written reports were received from nearly all the 
schools ; those not so reported gave verbal response when-called upon 
and all were very encouraging. In one of these reports, however, a 
| somewhat misleading statement was made (which was a quotation) 
that ‘‘ a made teacher was better than a born teacher,’’ which certainly 
needs to be qualified in some way. The question, ‘‘ What method can 
be adopted to secure home study for our First-day school lessons ?’’ 
was the basis of a profitable half hour’s discussion. Each First-day 
school had been previously requested to appoint some one to respond 
to the question in a three-minute talk, and various and excellent were 
the suggestions given, many teachers expressing briefly their methods 
to secure attention and a continued interest. A well-recited selection 
from a pupil of the Birmingham school closed the morning session, 
and another recitation in which several pupils participated opened the 
afternoon session. A kindergarten lesson was given to a class of 
children by a teacher of the Wilmington school. Her subject was 
‘« The Apple,” and it was presented in a manner to claim the attention 
and interest of the little people. A question, “Are we sufficiently 
careful to make our children familiar with the Bible?” referred to 
the Swarthmore school, was answered in the affirmative, for much care 
is taken in the preparation of the Lesson Leaves, and they are in use 
| in 78 schools in our yearly meeting. Remarks were made by several 
as to the value of the Scriptures, the preference of Bible stories rather 
than the text itself for children under ten, and also, the direct value 
and pleasure derived from reading the Scriptures themselves to chil- 
dren of the tenderest years. An eloquent plea was made by a member 
of the Willistown school for a proper value to be placed on the Bible 
and the Sabbath. 

The Union adjourned to meet at Darby in Fourth month next. 





MILLVILLE, PA. —The time for the regular meetings of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Millville is the second First day of each month. 

Aside from the reading of two excellent articles, one on the ‘‘ Life of 
George Fox,”’ the other a selection on the influence of ‘‘Friends literature 
upon the world,” the meetings of Eighth and Ninth months were given 
| to the consideration of subjects bearing upon the organization of Asso- 
ciations. 

By invitation, our meeting of Tenth month 13th, was held at the 
home of John Eves. The opening exercises consisted of the reading 
of the 16th chapter of St. Luke by the president, C. Millard Eves. 
Roll call was very generally responded to by choice sentiments. 
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«« Some Things We Ought to Know,” was the title of an instructive 
paper prepared and read by R. Anna Kester. It gave a brief history of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, the establishing and laying down of its 
subordinates, and the rightful business of each. 

A discussion followed on the particular character of ‘* Circular” 
and “Indulged” Meetings, and the channel through which business 
should be presented to monthly meetings. Frances M. Eves then read 
a very interesting account of the Bay View Assembly and its work, 
which she attended during her summer sojourn with friends in Michi- 
gan. Under Current Topics the bi-centennial of Merion meeting was 
referred to, and extracts given from the addresses on the occasion, 
also the article, “‘ Are the Quakers Dying Out?” found in INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL of Tenth month 5th, which elicited consider- 
able expression. 

The question, “ Is the language too strong?” was asked in regard 
to the last article, and the sentiment prevailed that it is not. The 
true, earnest, devoted attender of meeting can testify to its truthful- 
ness, and the rest, comfort, and strength received come not to us as 
individuals, alone, but have a cementing and far-reaching influence. 
Instances were given of material as well as spiritual benefit being the 
outcome of attention to the quiet hour. If lookers-on take this view 
of our existence, how necessary that we aim to keep it in a healthy 
condition. 

The following questions were left for our next meeting: “‘ Have 
monthly meetings the right to deal with minors for violations, or to 
receive minors into membership at their own request?’’ ‘‘ Where was 
the First Friends’ meeting held in America ?’’ 

Several new names were added to the membership, and the gen- 
eral interest shown was very encouraging. 

S. JENNIE KEsTER, Correspondent. 





ABINGTON UNION AT STROUDSBURG.—Abington First-day School 
Union met at Stroudsburg on the roth instant. About seventy Friends 
went up iu a party, that morning, from Jenkintown and points north, to 
Bethlehem, and thence via Easton and Manunka Chunk. Others who 
went previously or by other routes made the number of visitors about 
eighty-five. All were most kindly entertained by Stroudsburg Friends 
and their friends; one hundred and fifty had been provided for. 

The Union held two sessions, at 3 p. m., Seventh-day, and 9.30 
next morning, the latter continuing until 11, the hour for the meeting 
for worship. Essays prepared by Susan H. Jarrett, of Horsham, and 
Isaac Michener, of Abington schools, on questions of interest, were 
read, which drew out earnest and lively discussion. The meeting was 
largely attended, First-day morning. In the evening a temperance 
conference was held, under the care of the women’s committee of the 
quarterly meeting, at which Isaac Roberts and others spoke. The 
house was.crowded. 
home on Second-day, the 21st. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Dr. Caspar René Gregory, Professor of New Testament Exegesis | 


in the University of Leipzig, is said to be the only American professor 
in a German university. He is a graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and went to Germany several years ago. He has recenily 
visited Phifadelphia, and before sailing for Europe again. was engaged 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons to prepare for their ‘‘ International Theo- 
logical Library” a volume upon the ‘* Canon and Text of the New 
Testament.’’ Dr. Gregory is the successor of Tischendorf, and is re- 
garded as the greatest New Testament textual critic now living. He 
is the editor of the eighth edition of Tischendorf’s ‘‘ Text of the New 


Testament Critica Major” and the author of the Prolegomena, which | 


is considered to give the most complete and accurate statement of the 
manuscripts and versions of the New Testament which has ever been 
prepared. 





An interesting article in the Review of Reviews this month, deals 
with the religious newspapers of the country, of which there are over 
one thousand. The writer, George P. Morris, declares that the influ- 
ence of the religious press as a whole is not decreasing, though it is 
true that newspapers of a certain type are declining in importance. 
These, he thinks, are those that are dogmatic, instead of judicial, that 
make the Kingdom of God coterminous with the “ Church,” and that 
are otherwise behind time. 





The discussion of the liquor question is a prominent feature of the 
North American Review for this month, Drs. Waldo and Walsh de- 
scribing in the light of English statistics the influence of environment 
in developing the drink habit, and Dr. F. C. Inglehart, pastor of the 
Park Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, in New York City, advoca- 
ting in “ The Saloon and the Sabbath,” the enforcement of the present 
excise law in New York. 





Jane M. Richardson, of Bessbrcok, and Moyallon, County Down, 
Ireland, has in preparation a history of the Society of Friends for chil- 
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Friends from the lower meeting mostly returned | 





| we started for our southern home at Mt. Pleasant. 
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dren. A book such as this, which would be suitable as a history or a 
reader in our schools, would be a valuable addition to our stock of 


literature. But it should be prepared on broad and catholic lines, in 
order to be of service, 


A TRIP FOR THE SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


AFTER a short but delightful visit at the homeof Abby D. Munro, in 
Bristol, Rhode Island, I left there on the morning of September 19, 
and reached Albany at 2.45 p. m., where I took a cab to the home of 
Mary Davis. I spoke in the Friends’ meeting-house, at 4 o'clock, to a 
small but attentive audience, composed of Friends, and members of 
the ‘ Alliance of Unitarian and other liberal Christian women.” 
Much kindly interest was manifested in the subject, and help 
promised. 

I was sent by Maria Cary to the hospitable home of Mrs. Rev. 
Wm. M. Brundage, who is President of the Alliance. Next morning 
I started for New Baltimore, where I was met by William Bedell, at 
whose home I was made most welcome. I spoke in the Friends’ 
meeting-house, at 3 o’clock, and was assured of a new interest in the 
work. On the 21st I returned to Chatham to take train for Rayville, 
where I was taken to the pleasant home of George and Mary Reynolds. 
I spoke in the old Chatham meeting-house, at the close of the First- 
day meeting. Many felt impressed to do more for the work. James 
Stringham, and Joseph T. McDowell, who were present, spoke in be- 
half of the work, and of the needs of the schools. I accompanied 
Wilson Powell’s family home for dinner. 

Remained in the quite home of George and Mary Reynolds until 
the 24th, when I resumed my route to Millbrook, where a meeting 
had been arranged by Mary Haviland. Was entertained at the house 
of Philip Merritt. Spoke in the evening at the W. C. T. U. Hall toa 
good audience, who proved to be also a generous one, as $5.50 was 
placed in my hand for the Mt. Pleasant School, and help in the shape 
of barrels of clothing promised. 

Next day I took the stage to Poughkeepsie and was kindly re- 
ceived at the attractive home of Jacob Corlies. Spoke in the new 
Friends’ meeting-house in the evening which was lighted up for the 
first time, for that purpose. Much feeling and interest was awakened, 
and the sum of $8.25 contributed to the work, with promises of other 
aid. Spent the night at the home of Arthur Frost. 

Much pleased with the success of my trip, and the many sympa- 
thetic friends made,I took the train on the 26th,for New York, where, 
at the home of W. M. Jackson, [ met Abby Munro. Next morning 


ANNA M. NICHOLAS. 
“I SHALL NOT PASS THIS WAY AGAIN.” 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I find in some papers to-day the following passage of poetry. 
Perhaps it is that which was inquired for some weeks ago. 
West Chester, Pa. 





A. L. P. 
ONLY ONCE, 
Through this toilsome world, alas, 
Once and only once I pass. 
If a kindness I may show, 
If a good deed I may do 
To my suffering fellowmen, 
Let me do it while I can, 
Nor delay it, for ’tis plain 
I shall not pass this way again. 
— Joseph A. Torrey. 





A WORD FROM OKLAHOMA. 


DEAR FRIENDS: The undersigned moved from their Kansas 
home to this territory about four years ago. While we consider that 
it possesses many advantages for residents, one serious difficulty pre- 
sents itself, that of schools, and especially schools under the influence 
or management of Friends. 

We find it very difficult in our circumstances to provide such schools. 
Having a family of eight children from three years of age to four- 
teen, who have not had the benefits of school training in any consider- 
able degree, we are now making an effort to build a school house, A 
Friend from Kansas has donated $50, and our estimate is $550 to 
build and maintain the school for a single term, believing that the 
neighborhood or school district will assist when it is demonstrated that 
the school can be established to advantage. 

We have a brother, Michael Barnes, who lives adjoining, and has a 
family of six girls, also without school facilities. We are grand-chil- 
dren respectively, of Atkinson Hughes, formerly of Horsham, Mont- 
gomery County, Pa, and Ross Smith, a well-known teacher, and 
Friend, of Wrightstown, Bucks Co., Pa. 

If our relatives and other Friends throughout the country would be 
willing to assist us with small donations, from a few stamps, (which can 
be converted into money), to a few dollars, according to their circum- 
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stances and interest in Friends’ schools, we would be glad to go on 
with the undertaking and have our school ready to open on the first of 
the year or sooner. 

This request is made with reluctance, and at the suggestion of many 
prominent Friends here and elsewhere, who claim that there are 
many persons willing to assist. 

We are endeavoring to bring up our children according to the 
order and in the customs and practices of Friends, and we prefer a 
teacher from among Friends for the school which we hope to establish. 

We would ask you to kindly circulate this letter or request among 
those likely to contribute, and to send for additional copies, or give us 
name and address of those to whom it can be sent with interest. 

Should any of our relatives, near or distant, respond to this, either 
Smith, Rich, Atkinson, Lownes, Knowles families, or any branch with 
whom we are connected, we would be glad to have them state their 
relationship in their reply, as we are pleased to keep up the acquaint- 
ance with Eastern relatives. : 

We can give abundant reference, if required, as to the proper ap- 
plication and use of tae money, and will be glad to do so if a personal 
request is made. 

With fervent desires for your welfare in temporal and spiritual 
things, we remain JosEPH C. Ricu, 

Mary E. RICH. 
P. O. Address: Box 24, Carney, Oklahoma. 
Tenth month 10, 1895. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

As the discontinuing of Philadelphia First-day Union was the subject 
of some comment at the late meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee on First-day Schools, I thought perhaps it would be of interest 
to many concerned Friends, who read the INTELLIGENCER, to know 
that the subject of discontinuing the Union was carefully considered 
at the Union’s meeting on Sixth-day evening, 11th inst., and it was 
decided that it would be a great mistake to discontinue the Union, as 
its need was strongly felt by all rightly concerned in First-day school 
work. The Union will be held as heretofore, but with renewed interest. 

Tenth month 15. SAMUEL C, LAMBERT. 


MARY LIGHTFOOT: THE JOURNAL OF 1757. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Referring to your request, in your issue of Tenth month 5, for 
information concerning the authorship of the journal the “ Religious 
Journey in 1757,’’ I would say that the journalist was Mary (Bonsall) 
Lightfoot, wife of Jacob Lightfoot, and daughter of Obadiah and 
Sarah Lightfoot, of Darby Meeting. She was born Twelfth month 
21, 1707, married Jacob Lightfoot Third month 21, 1735, at Darby. 
She mentions in the journal her brothers Joseph (Bonsall), who was 
born Third month 25, 1703, and Vincent (Bonsall), born Sixth month 
23, 1720; also her brother-in-law, Obadiah Elliot, who married her 
sister Hannah Bonsall, Ninth month 21, 1744. SAMUEL TROTH. 

3612 Baring St., Philadelphia. 


In addition to the above, a friend has made some extracts from the 
meeting records in relation to the Bonsall family. They may be of 
interest also : 

Children of Obadiah and Sarah Bonsall, of Darby: Joseph, b. 3. 25, 
1703; Elizabeth, b. 7. 2,1705 ; Mary, b. 12. 21, 1707 ; Obadiah, b. 12. 
21, 1709-10 ; Hannah, b. 7. 9, 1712; Rose, b. 10. 7,1714; Sarah, 
b. 9. 25, 1716; Vincent, b. 6. 23, 1720; Samuel, b. 10. 25, 1722; 
Rebeckah, b. 1. 30, 172-. 

Jacob Lightfoot, of Chester, Chester county, m. Mary Bonsall, of 
Darby, 3. 21, 1735. Witnesses: Samuel Lightfoot, Sarah, Joseph, 
Obadiah, Hannah, Rose, and Sarah Bonsall, and 21 others. 

The Wilmington Meeting records show that Vincent Bonsall, son 
of Obadiah and Sarah, was a member of that meeting. 


THE MASTER’S TOUCH. 
IN the still air music lies unheard ; 
In the rough marble beauty hides unseen ; 


To wake the music and the beauty needs 
The master’s touch, the sculptor’s chisel keen. 


Great Master! touch us with thy skillful hand ; 
Let not the music that is in us die; 

Great Sculptor! hew and polish us; nor let, 
Hidden and lost, thy form within us lie. 


Spare not the stroke ; do with us as thou wilt ; 
Let there be naught unfurnished, broken, marred ; 
Complete thy purpose, that we may become 
Thy perfect image, O our God and Lord! 
—AHoratius Bonar. 


HEAVEN. 
A TRUE INCIDENT. 
THE lesson-hour was nearly past 
When I asked of my scholars seven, 


‘“ Now tell me, each one, please, in turn, 
What sort of a place is heaven ?’’ 


‘« Oh, meadows, flowers, and lovely trees! ’’ 
Cried poor little North-street Kitty ; 
While Dorothy, fresh from country lanes, 
Was sure ’twas ‘‘a great big city.’’ 


Bessy, it seemed, had never thought 
Of the home beyond the river; 

She simply took each perfect gift, 
And trusted the loving Giver. 


Then up spoke Edith, tall and fair— 
Her voice was clear and ringing, 
And led in the Easter anthem choir— 
“In heaven they’re always singing.’’ 


‘lo Esther, clad in richest furs, 

’ Twas a place for ‘‘ out-door playing ; ” 
But Bridget drew her thin shaw] close, 

For ‘* warmth and food ” she was praying. 


The desk-bell rang. But one child left— 


My sober, thoughtful Florry. 
‘** Why heaven just seems to me a place— 
A place where you're never sorry.” 
— Willis Boyd Allen, in S. S. Times. 


WESTERN LAKES DRYING UP. 
ATTENTION is directed by the Pioneer-Press of St. Paul 
to a striking change in the physical geography of Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas. A decade or more ago there were 
reported to be over 7,000 lakes in Minnesota. Now, 
however, many of these bodies of water have dried up 
entirely, and in many cases cultivated fields now occupy 
their rich bottoms, formerly covered by from ten to 
twenty feet of water. Nearly all of the rest have greatly 
shrunken in volume, and are slowly disappearing. There 
are a few exceptions, but this is the general rule. There 
seems to be no instance in which even the largest and 
deepest lakes, though nourished by spring-fed streams, 
have not considerably diminished in volume. ‘The 
Pioneer-Press says : 

‘« The same story comes from every section of the 
State ; from Nicollet’s Undine region, which embraced 
the counties of Le Sueur, Blue Earth, and the adjacent 
districts, and which was so-called from the multitude of 
lakes which dotted it like a constellation, to the far more 
pronounced lake region, which has its seat chiefly in the 
counties of Becker, Otter Tail, and Douglas. ‘There is 
hardly to be found in the world in the same area a more 
numerous or more extensive cluster of lakes than is com. 
prised in these counties. They form the natural reser- 
voirs that supply the headwaters of the Red river and of 
the northeastern affluents of the Mississippi. These lakes 
seem to have felt the causes which have operated to re- 
duce their old volume less severely than elsewhere. But 
our reports from that district are as yet too partial to be 
able to name the list of exceptions, if there be any, to 
the general rule. 

‘« Tt is even worse in the Dakotas than in Minnesota. 
There were many large lakes in those States ten years 
ago, some of them miles in extent. But nearly all of 
them have now disappeared, their ancient beds turned 
into fields, and such as remain are shrunk to sloughs or 
pools in great wastes of reedy mud. Lake Madison, in 
South Dakota, one of the largest and finest lakes in that 
State, was equipped some years ago with steamboats and 
hotels and all the arrangements for a western Chautauqua 
assembly. It had a reach of five miles for steamboat ex- 

| cursions, and in great part was from twenty to thirty feet 
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deep. It has suffered the fate of all the rest, and the 
.waters have so far retreated that, at the present rate of 
decrease, it will not be long before they disappear 
entirely.”’ 

As regards the causes of this change in the lakes of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, the St. Paul paper agrees 
with its correspondents, who suggest that the drying up 
is due in part to the diminished rainfall of the last decade 
and in part to the cultivation of the soil in the neighbor- 
hood of the lakes, which has absorbed the rainfall that 
would otherwise have been drained into the lakes. It is 
explained that before the soil was broken up for farming 
purposes the native sod formed a thatched roof from 
which, within the limits of the drainage area, the water 
from rain or snow flowed freely into the streams and 
lakes. But when the plowman broke up this roof every 
furrow cut off the natural drainage, and it was absorbed 
in the sandy loam which forms the prevailing soil of both 
Minnesota and Dakota. 


THE RELIGIOUS HOME NEWSPAPERS. 
George P. Morris, in Review of Reviews. 


CLASSIFIED as religious, and issued either in the interests 
of denominations or fractions of denominations, or as 
organs of representative members of denominations, the 
American Newspaper Directory of 1895 catalogues 1,008 
newspapers and periodicals, 937 of which have an aggre- 
gate circulation of 4,911,687 copies, which is about one- 
twelfth of the circulation of all the periodicals published 
in the country. One hundred and thirteen of these 
journals have a circulation of 10,000 or more each issue, 
or a combined circulation of 3,326,952 each issue, 
1,883,209 of which must be credited to journals that are 
issued weekly. Each copy is read not only by the five 
people usually credited to the ordinary newspaper, but 
by twice or thrice that number in many instances, for 
many subscribers pass their papers on and on to the in- 
mates of less fortunate homes. These publications are 
preéminently the home papers of newspaperdom. They 
are not superficially scanned while men travel into busi- 
ness and then left for the brakemen to gatherup. They 
go directly into homes, and the reading of them is a 
duty as well as a pleasure. Hence their peculiar value to 
advertisers and their rank as moulders of opinion. 

Of the 937 journals with a circulation of 4,911,687 
copies, 53 per cent. of this circulation must be credited 
to papers published in the Northeastern States; 28 per 
cent. to those in the Ohio basin and lake region; 9g per- 
cent. to those in the Missouri Valley ;. less than 5 per 
cent to the Southeastern States; less than 3 per cent. to 
the Southwestern States, and less than 2 per cent. to the 
Far West and Pacific slope. 

Analysis of the list of religious periodicals from 
another standpoint is still more suggestive. Eighty-five 
of the 1o2 journals published in New York State are 
published in New York city ; 49 of Pennsylvania’s 100 
issue forth from Philadelphia ; 20 of Ohio’s 68 are edited 
in Cincinnati ; 59 of Illinois’ 67 are produced in Chicago ; 
41 of Massachusetts’ 53 bear the Boston imprint, and 45 
of Missouri’s 47 come out of St. Louis. 


Mew, in their shortsightedness, may judge us by what 
we seem or what we do. God judges us by what we are. 
Our real contribution to the world is not what we give 
from our pockets, or even from our hands, but from our 
souls. Life alone begets life ; love, love ; virtue, virtue ; 
character, character. This is the law. There is no 
other.—/. 7. Sunderland. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE Norwegian explorer, Dr. Nansen, who crossed Greenland, says : 
‘* My experience leads me to take a decided stand against the use of 
stimulants and narcotics of all kinds, from tea and coffee on the one 
hand, and tobacco and alcohol on the other. The idea that one gains 
by stimulating body and mind by artificial means betrays, in my opin- 

ion, not only ignorance of the simplest physiological laws, but also 

want of experience, or perhaps want of capacity to learn from experi- 
ence and by observation.” 

—One of Switzerland's mountain lakes, the Maerjelen See, at the 
foot of the Eggishorn, was completely emptied in one night during the 
hot spell in September. The lake was a mile long by a sixth of a mile 
wide and 130 feet deep; the water probably escaped through fissures 
in the ice of the neighboring glaciers. 

—Professor Willis J. Moore, head of the U.S. Weather Bureau, 
is reported as saying in Chicago that by the use of kites observers will 
be enabled to eliminate much of the percentage of error in forecasts, 
and effect a saving of $100,000,000 annually to the country. 


—The President will issue a proclamation opening for settlement 
546,000 acres of land in the Nez Perce Indian Reservation, in Idaho. 
The price the settlers will have to pay for the lands has been fixed at 
$3.75 per acre for agricultural lands, and $5 per acre for stone, timber, 
and mineral lands. 

—The Christian Endeavor Union of Cleveland has placed drink- 
ing fountains in different parts of the city, on all of which are in- 
scribed the words: ‘* Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst 


again ; but whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst.”’ 


—The sale of ‘‘ non-intoxicating hop beer,”’ supposed to contain a 
percentage of alcohol below the limit allowed for non-intoxicating 
drinks, has been prohibited in Vermont and also in New Hampshire, 
and several persons are now awaiting trial for selling it. 


—** If it were not for drunkenness there would be no crime in Ire- 
land at all. As it is there is no crime which does not arise out of that 
evil,’’ says Archbishop Croke of that country. 


—* It is not a temperance fad,’’ says the London Times, ‘‘nor a 
mere philanthropic counsel of perfection. It is the sober decision of 
unromantic men of business, from one end of Africa to the other, that 
an essential preliminary to successful administration is to prevent the 
sale or supply of spirits to the natives.’’ 


—The output of aluminum has increased from 223 pounds in 1883 
to §50,000 pounds in 1895. The cost of production has been de- 
creased from nearly $10 per pound to less than 60 cents per pound. 
The output for 1894 was valued at $316,250.— Hardware. 

—The strangers who go upthe railway to Vesuvius, in spite of the 
long journey (eight hours there and back) and the high price (one 
pound), number about 10,000 yearly. 


—A French savant has discovered that many perfumes aid health 
by destroying disease microbes. Thyme, lemon, mint, lavender, 
eucalyptus, and other scents proved very useful. 


—The hottest place on the face of the earth is said to be the desert 
near Massowah, 133 degrees in the shade; the coldest is in the North- 
west territory of Canada, 76 degrees below zero. 


—Franklin L. Pope, aged 65, of Great Barrington, Massachusetts, 
was instantly killed in the cellar of his home at that place, Tenth 
month 13, by receiving an electrical shock of 3,000 volts. He was 
president of the local electric company, and a powerful converter had 
been placed in his cellar. 


—The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute at Fort Monroe, 
Virginia, has opened its 28th year with 500 colored students, 150 In- 
dians, and 300 negro children in the preparatory Whittier School. 


—Two little ones who had been told to remain near the house one 
morning were quite discontented, and begged to go across the way 
with their playmates. ‘* You are not properly dressed for visiting to- 
day,’’ said the mother, ‘‘and Robert's face is not clean.’”’ “Oh, 
never mind,’’ exclaimed the child, “it will be all right. They are 
playing house, and I can be the hired girl, and Robert can be a tramp 
that I let in.’’— Youth's Companion. 

—It is frequently the custom for merchants in Scotland to buy po- 
tatoes when in the ground and undertake the lifting and carting. For 
this purpose they often communicate with a man in Ireland, called a 
‘* gaffer,” who takes a gang of young women over to assist, and the 
Irish women are some of the best workers in the field. 


—The following is the daily ration of wild anTmals, such as those 
at the Zodlogical Gardens and the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris. Ten 
pounds of flesh for each lion, tiger, and bear; seven pounds for the 
panther, three to six pounds for the hyena, one pound for the wild cat, 
two pounds for the eagle, all of which flesh must be fresh and without 
bone. 

—The fruit-growing industry in Oregon is growing very rapidly. 
The State Secretary of Horticulture estimates that this fall there are 
565,000 acres of pears, peaches, apples, and such kinds of fruit in the 
State ; 35,000 acres of prunes, and 1,500 acres of berries. 
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—Pennsylvania has great plenty of wild animals even yet. A 
Huntingdon county trapper took from his traps in one day recently 
two wildcats, six foxes, and ten minks, and on the way home saw two 
bears and two cubs. 


—The Schwenkfelders of Berks, Lehigh, Montgomery, and several 
neighboring counties in Pennsylvania celebrate every year a public 
thanksgiving, which was first offered by their forefathers on September 
24, 1734, the day after their safe arrival in Philadelphia. Not an 
anniversary has been skipped in the 161 years that have intervened. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


In the controversy between Great Britain and Venezuela over the | 


boundary line between the latter country and British Guiana, it is an- 
nounced that Great Britain has sent an ultimatum to Venezuela, de- 
manding reparation for the arrest of policemen at Uruan, some months 
ago. Lord Salisbury and Joseph Chamberlain, the English Colonial 
Secretary, it is stated, have agreed that the frontier dispute must be 
ended at once, even if it has to be accomplished by force. 


THE claim of Venezuela is that England has from time to time. 
since the boundary dispute began, increased her claims of territory, 
In 1844 Lord Aberdeen proposed the Morocco river as the boundary ; 
in 1881 Lord Granville proposed another line, in 1880 Lord Rosebery 
offered another, in 1890 Lord Salisbury still another, and in 1895 
further claims were made, so that the British claim disputed by Vene- 
zuela has increased from about 12,000 square miles to about’ 65,000. 


THE United States has for a long time tendered its “ good offices ”’ 
to settle the dispute, but so far unavailingly. It is now urged that the 
“Monroe doctrine,’’ (z. ¢. that European nations cannot be permitted 
to increase their power on the American Continent, at the cost of the 
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republics organized here), is involved in Great Britain’s claim of en” 

larged territory, and that serious complications may arise. The Eng- 
lish ‘‘ policemen ’’ were arrested on territory which Venezuela claims 

if it is hers, of course ‘‘ reparation ’’ could not be reasonably asked. 


THE ‘‘ prize fight ’’ between Corbett and Fitzsimmons, it is now 
announced has been abandoned, the determined opposition of the 
Governor of Arkansas preventing it at Hot Springs, the last place pro- 
posed. It appears, now, that such an affair is practically impossible 
with any publicity, in any of the States. 

THE extreme drought continues in a considerable part of the coun- 
try. Along the Ohio river and its tributaries there is great loss, and 
actual suffering. Navigation on the Ohio, below Pittsburg, has been 
suspended. In West Virginia, a railroad, the West Virginia Northern, 
has abandoned all trains but one a day because water cannot be pro- 
cured for locomotives. 


Russi and Japan are willing to codperate with the United States 
in patrolling Bering Sea, to prevent, as far as possible, pelagic sealing 
during the open season. Secretary of State Olney says, however, that 
the aid of Great Britain is necessary in order to protect the seals, and 


| this is apparently not likely to be secured. 


NEARLY fifty vessels were driven ashore by recent storms along the 
northern coast of Newfoundland and many lives were lost. A church 
was blown down at Trinity Bay. 


ALGIERS, a town across the river from New Orleans, was almost 
wiped out by fire on the night of the 19th, and 700 people rendered 
homeless. There were 220 houses burned and the loss is $400,000. 
The origin is supposed to be incendiary. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, accompanied by members of his Cabinet, 
and others, went to the Atlanta Exposition on the 22d inst., arriving 
there at 4.05 p. m. He returned to Washington on the 24th. 


NOTICES. 


*.* Quarterly meetings, etc., 
occur as follows : 

16. Westbury, Flushing, N. Y. 

28. Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

Nebraska H. Y. M., Genoa, Neb. 

29. Concord Quarterly Meeting, Darby, Pa. 

30. Purchase, Chappaqua, N. Y. 
ELEVENTH MONTH : 

. Nine Partners H. Y. M., Ninepartners, 
New York. 


in Tenth month 


. Farmington, Farmington, N. Y. 
Abington, Byberry, Pa. 
. Stanford, Chatham, N. Y. 
9g. Miami, 


4 
5. Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, Race St. 
7 
8 


Waynesville, O. 
Salem, West. O. 
. Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 
13. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
Shrewsbury and Plainfield H. Y. M., 
Plainfield, N. /. 

. Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 

. Centre, West Branch, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
Fairfax, Washington, D. C. 

. Stillwater, Richland, O. 

. Blue River, Clear Creek, Ill. 

. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 

. Burlington, Trenton, N. J. 

. Southern, Camden, Del. 

. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 

29. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 





Sample card of 


*.* Received for 
schools : 

| Fifth month 31, East Hamburg M. M., $ 8.50 

, Sixth month 12, Park Avenue - 9.00 

Seventh month 15, Walter, Edith, Mildred, 1.50 

Eighth month 27, S. A. Greene, Macedon, 3.00 

Tenth month 18, Walter, Edith, Mildred, 2.00 


Laing and _ Schofield 


Although 
$24.00 
ANNA M. JACKSON. 


A well- 
Ref- *.* A meeting of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Philanthropic Committee (late Temperance 
| Committee ), will be held on the morning of the 
| Quarterly Meeting at Darby, Tenth month 29, 
| 1895, at g o’clock. All the members are re 
quested to be present, also all the members of 
the Yearly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee 
residing in the limits of Concord Quarter. 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 



















*,* The First-day School Association within 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, meets Eleventh 
month 2, at Race Street, at 10 a m. 





*.* A Friends’ Conference, under the care 
of the Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly 
and Quarterly Meetings, will be held in the 
meeting-house, at Solebury, Bucks Co., Pa., on 
First-day, Tenth month 27, 1895, at 2.30 p. m. 
Subject : “‘ Colored People of the South.”’ 

All interested are respectfully invited to at- 
tend. SuSANNA Ricu, Clerk. 





*.* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen St., 
West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 3, at 3 p.m. 

Ministering Friends are expected. All per- 
sons interested in the elevation of humanity are 
cordially invited to attend. 

On behalf of Committee, 
S. T. R. EAvenson, Chairman 





*,* GENERAL CONFERENCE OF ASSOCIA- 
TIONS.—A meeting of the General Conference 
of Friends’ Associations will be held at the 
Friends’ meeting-house, Trenton, N. J., Sev- 
enth-day, Eleventh month 16 ; the morning ses- 
sion 10.30 to 12; the afternoon, 2 to 4. 

Subjects to be discussed are: (1) Topics for 
Consideration in Friends’ Associations. (2) 
The Duties of Friends in Public Affairs. 

Each association is desired to appoint five or 
more delegates to attend the meeting and to 
send the names to the secretary of this commit- 
tee by the roth of Eleventh month. A general 
invitation is extended to all interested persons. 

Wo. W. BIRDSALL, Chairman. 
HELEN LipPINcoTT, Sec., Riverton, N. J. 





*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Tenth month 26, at 
1.30 o'clock p. m. 

The Sub-Committees at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Indian, in Room No. 2. 

Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 

Colored People, Race Street Meeting- House. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4. 

Temperance and Tobacco at 11 a.m., in Room | 
No. I. 

Educational and Publication 
9 30 a. m., in Room No. 1. 

Legislation Committee at 10 a. m., in Race 
Street Parlor. 

James H. ATKINSON, ) 
26 South 15th St., Philad’a, } Clerks 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 

Dinner can be procured on the premises at a 

reasonable rate. 


Committee at 











*.* The Philanthropic Committee of Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting, jointly with the members of | 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee of the same | 
Quarter, will hold conferences as follows : 


Solebury M. H., last Ist-day in roth mo 195+ | 
Buckingham ‘** s 11th mo., “ 

Doylestown 12th mo., * 

Newtown Ist mo , 96 | 
Langhorne ‘* 2d mo., * 

Bristol ae 3d mo., ** 

Makefield 4th mo., ‘* 

Fallsington _ - si Sth mo., ** 

Penn’s Manor “ 6th mo., ** 

Yardley 


7th mo., ‘* 

All commencing at 2.30 p. m. 

Members of the Committee and others inter- | 
ested will please preserve this notice for refer 
ence. SUSANNA RiIcu, Clerk. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Reading Meeting, Tenth month 27. 

Valley Meeting, Eleventh month 1o. 

West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 24. 


Isaac H. HILLBORN, Clerk. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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*,.* The Universal Peace Union, which has 
studiously labored to settle difficulties arising 
between Capital and Labor, as well as com- 
mending Arbitration rather than warfare over a 
quarter of a century, has been granted rooms in 
the historic old State House, known as Inde- 

pendence Hall, and takes this public method of 
appealing to the citizens of “ the City of Broth 

erly Love” and vicinity to aid with their means 
in fixing up and furnishing said apartments in a 
manner befitting the place and the great cause 
advocated. O. S. FELL, Business Mgr., 

S. W. cor. 5th and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 





*,* A Temperance Conference under the 
care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee, will be held in the Friends’ meeting- 
house, at Rancocas, N. J., on First-cay, Tenth 
month 27, 1895, at 3 o'clock p. m. The attend- 
ance of Friends and others interested in the 


| cause is solicited. 


FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 





*,* First-day School Unions in Tenth month 
occur as follows : 
26. Western. 





*.* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mitteeof New York Yearly Meeting : 
TENTH MONTH : 
27. Coeymans. 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 
3. Saratoga. 
10. Smith’s Clove. 
17. Westbury. 
24. Purchase. 
Address all inquiries in reference to trains, 





etc., to JoserH _T. McDowELL, Clerk, 
116 W. 13th St., New York. 
*.* Circular Meetings in Salem Quarter.— 


A large committee on Circular Meetings was 
appointed Ninth month 5, by Salem Quarterly 
Meeting, and at a meeting of the committee, on 
the 12th, the following appointments of meet- 
ings were made : 
ELEVENTH MONTH : 
3- Salem, 10 a. m. 
10. Mullica Hill, 10 a, m. 
24. Woodstown, 10.30 a. m. 
TWELFTH MONTH : 
1. Pedricktown, 3 p. m. 
15. Upper Greenwich, 10 a. m. 
29. Woodbury, 10 a. m. 
Committees of from seven to twelve Friends 
were appointed to attend each of the above. 
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- eai8S WILLIAM HEACOCK, S88 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRI AGES TO HIRE 


Wall Papers. 


We have come to the conclusion that to do busi- 
ness these times we must cut our own profits. 
Wholesale prices to retail customers is the cry. We 
have fallen into line. 








Former Price. NOW. 
White Blanks, 8 cts. 3 cts. 
Mica - ain a . 
Glimmers,. . aa = 
Embossed Golds, .% “ 10&12 * 
| ae s&* wen * 


Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 


12 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 


43> 3 doors from Market St. 


WALL PAPER ”" 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


S, F, BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Pnilad’a. 


4@- Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. «A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@y"When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 
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CARoUNe RAU, 736 Spring oe st. 


Philadel 
Plain Millinery, 


MEDIUM FELTS A! AND STRAW BONNETS. 


izzie J. Lambert, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


Mi fillinery. 583 North Eleventh Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


John Faber ‘Miller, oe 


as. AT-LAW 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 


Counties. 
Montgomery County Milk. 
nee DAIRIES. 


Sposa om serving families. Office 
hth hen BP Philadel 
settee SOsEPE L. 5 L. JONES. 


CHARLES BURTON, | > 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia. P 1 


RICHARDS & sHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaft ae (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. m2 Wallace Street 


~ BENJAIMIN GREEN, 
33 North Second Street, Philade'phia. 





Fall Lines 


of PATTERNS and COLORINGS now ys. 


fo Seunts 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dolars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
aS Seat &., Peete, Pe. 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters fron 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices eve) 
known for similar qualities. 

In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels 

In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 


In Handkerchiefs, In’ Shoes, 
In Millinery, In Shawls, 


in Tn Bugs, Mats, fat Upholstery, 
nderwear, etc., etc., 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 
The Mair Orver Depart. 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 
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FERNANDO 6. CARTLAND 
INTRODUCTION 


By; BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL. D. 


SECOND EDITION. 


An illustrated book of 500 


s, large 8vo., gilt 
top and outside gilt lettering, 


andsomely bound. 


“It will be one of the standard books of the re- 
ligious side of the war. Its value to Friends as 
we)l as others, is far greater than any one had been 
led to believe.”"—EDWARD STABLER, Jr. 


Post-paid, $8.00. Send orders and applications 
for agencies, to 


FERNANDO C. CARTLAND, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
“The Old Red School House” 


BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, 65 cts. ; 75 cts. by mail. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


A CHEAP, CONVENIENT BINDER. 

We have arranged with the manufacturer of the 
‘* Boston binder,’”’ illustrated above, for a supply of 
these binders, of a size suitabie for the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL 

They are light, strong, neat, and serviceable. 

They will hold a year’s numbers. 

The several issues can be easily and conveniently 
put in place. 

By preserving your numbers in this way you will 
have at the end of the yeara valuable volume of 
over 1 000 pages octavo—almust an encyclopedia of 
interesting matter. 

We will supply to our subscribers this Binder for 
25 cents. Postage free. 


Friencs’ Intelligencer Association, Limited, 


921 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis 
ion is exereised, and nothing known to be un 


worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to | 


about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 


ers, and its size and shape, and the character of | 


its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@y-When our readers answer av 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


seeing the advertisement in this paper. “Wg 


No barnes or Iesiegs is half 
so good with a chimney that 
does not fit it and suit it. 

The “Index to Chimneys”’ 
tells. You get it by writing 
Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa—free. 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


ie : NOW READY. 
Memoirs of the Life and Religious 
Labors of Sunderland P. Gardner.” 
694 pages, with Portrait. 
Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.68. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


Religious Views of the Society of Friends. 


A Paper for the World's ore of Religions at Chi- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1 


By Howarp M. JENKINS. 


Leaflet, (23 pages, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ge Price, $3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
5 cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at these 





prices. 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
| Ril ARCH STREET, Philad’ a. 
| 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


For Sale by Grocers. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, 
. Second St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 
| THE BEST SHOES *°Guitbien’”* 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. + st. (below Arch). 


233 N 


_ Always Reliable. 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fors 
Riv pt me and an honest opinion, write to 
UNN &C » who have had nearly fifty years’ 
e “5 patent business. Communica- 
tions sentetly, confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
specie: al notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public aa 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, bas by far 
waroost co of any scientific work - the 
$3 ayear. Sample copies sent free. 
"Buliding Edition, monthly, $2.50a year. Single 
copies, ‘2. cents. Every number contains beau- 
tifu! plates, in colors, and photographs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
tatest designs and secure contracts. Address 
MUNN “ co. NEW YORK. 361 BeoaDway 


- Alfred J. Ferris, 


PRINTER. 





Periodicals. 
Pamphlets. 
Piaia Work, 


29 N. Seventh Street. 





_FRIENDS’ ° INTELLIGENCER | AND | J OURNAL. 








Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


Fearon & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
104 $ Fifth Street, Philad’a. 


High Grade Investment Securities a specialty. 
Long Distance Telephone 1971. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 «er cent, to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb 
JosEPH WEBSTER, Wm. WEBSTER, 
President. Cashier. 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 

Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 
and rents and other collections made in all parts of 
the city. 


Washington 


[nvestments. 


Reliable information furnished regarding in- 
vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- 
gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers 
secured for property obtained through fore- 
closure. Money invested in absolutely safe secu- 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest 
Philadelphia references. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 
201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDINe, 


Tacoma, Washington. 


A FIRM, UNERRING PRESSURE 


will replace and relieve the worst 
rupture. The 


EGAN TRUSS 


has a spiral spring pad which accom 
piishes this wenuit. A painless and permaneut remedy 
tor all cases ot rupture. Fully Guarant Thous 
ants of ee stimon tals and physicians’ endorsements 
1e government for pensioners. Write 
THE EGAN TRUSS CO., 35 Hurea St., Ann Arbvor,Mich, 





THE GUARDIAN S SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Stee Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GeNERAL Trust and BANKING Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXkcuTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—RECEIVER, GUARDIAN, ete., ete, 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, ete., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Trear*:rer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 


Executive Commitiee: Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Gorm B- Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


CAPITAL, &1,000,000. 


THE 7 | R A bet D SURPLUS, $2,000 900 
LIFE INSURANCE 7 RUST CO 


ANNUITY AND 
Muccutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on ee ial 
mae Gases St Real Estate. 





OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, 
WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 
MANAGERS 
oe earn BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. hd 
FRANCIS |. GOW 
SBORGE H. wor ADDER, 
HENRY eee, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Tens. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solleitee, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. ae, 

JOHN C. § 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company farnishes att DesraaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Ner Cost. It is Purzty Murua; has Assets of TWENTY-FIvE MILLIONS and 
a Sceptus of over THreez Miiitions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M, NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This —— a issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest #t five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

. DIRECTORS 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams,!r., John W. Biddle, 
Isaac H. Ciothier, John B Gest, G. Coiesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
‘Benj. H, Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


Phillip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 
Francis R Cope, 
Joseph £ a Charles Roberts. 


The Provident Life and 14 Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK : Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE COAL BILLS 


are pretty high, when one runs the furnace or other cellar 
heater. 


A Jackson Ventilating Grate 


will heat the entire residence up to freezing weather, using 
only one-half the fuel a furnace takes at this time. 


Edwin A Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York. 


Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


Maris P . g» DON’T CAN AND PRESERVE 


your fruits and vegetables by the old method. The roaring fire, the stew- 
ing kettle, the drudgery, the hours of toil,—have had theirday. Use the 


MUDGE PATENT CANNER 
It exiles the toil, abolishes the drudgery, turns the work to pleasure. 
Write for circulars. 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 RACE ST., Philadelphia 


A book of recipes by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer given with every Canner sol 





